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The  Rarest  Gifts  to  Children 


Nothing  thrills  a  child  so  much  as  a  live,  stirring  book, 
gauged  to  his  age  and  fancy.  Long  after  other  Christmas  Gifts 
are  put  away  or  worn  to  tatters — the  Book  is  real  and  cher- 
ished. 

Give  your  boys  and  girls  Books — good  Books, 
the  kind  that  are  worth  preserving.  Thus  you 
cultivate  the  reading  habit  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  broad  culture. 

And  Books  are  so  inexpensive — no  over- 
taxing the  family  income  to  make  suitable 
presents. 

Let  us  i^ender  you  this  special 
holiday  service  in  our  Juvenile  De- 
partment. No  end  of  charming  vol- 
umes to  select  from,  and  the  guid- 
ance of  a  book  specialist — if  you 
like. 


44  East  South  Temple 
Salt  Lake  City 
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MAKE  EVERY  DAY  COUNT  I 


Don*t  procrastinate  or  delay. 

Action  is  the  law  of  success. 

Decide  at  once  that  you  will  enter  our 
classes  next  Monday  and  begin  your 
preparation  for  a  worthwhile  career  in 
business. 

Employers  generally  prefer  our  gradu- 
ates when  they  can  be  obtained.  The 
reputation  of  the  school  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  ambitious  young  men  and  wom- 
en. Out  individual  methods  of  instruc- 
tion insure  most  rapid  progress.  Join 
us  next  Monday. 

L  D.  S.  Business  College 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions 
All  the  Year 
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Regulation 

Army 

Shoes 


At  present,  we  are  making  more  Regulation  Army  Munson 
Last  Shoes  than  any  other  shoe. 

Carried  by  all  leading  merchants  in  Utah,  Idaho  and  parts  of 
Wyoming  and  Nevada. 
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Adoration 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost 

Enshrouding  earth  and  darkhng  o'er  the  sea, 
A  wonderment  of  purple  mystery, 
Ilhimined  by  an  ecstasy  of  light 
New-born  in  Heaven's  blue, 
Such  was  the  night. 

Such  was  the  night  when  angel  voices  sang 

Glad  tidings  forth, 

'Till  in  man's  soul  there  rang 

The  resonance  of  adoration  true, 

And  joyous,  he  bowed  down  and  worshiped,  too. 

But  thou,  O  Mother  Mary,  thou  whose  breast 

Didst  pillow  a  wee  head, 

Thy  part  was  best. 

From  founts  of  bliss  divine  draughts  thou  drew : 

'Twas  thou  alone  the  joy  of  mothering  knew. 

For  when  the  shades  of  even  drifted  down, 
And  darkness  hid  again  dear  Bethlehem  town, 
What  rapture !    Like  a  rosebud  sheath  empearled, 
Thy  arms  held  close  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
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An  Unusual  Sunday  School 

By  Edward  P.  Kimball 


A  most  interesting  event,  and  one 
that  will  be  far-reaching  in  its  power 
for  good,  was  the  organization  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  3rd,  1920,  of  a  Sunday 
School  for  deaf  mutes  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  is  unique  because  there  is 
only  one  other  such  school  in  the  en- 
tire Church,  this  one  being  in  Ogden 
in  close  proximity  to  the  State  School 
for  the  Deaf.  The  Sunday  School  in 
Salt  Lake  City  was  organized  in  con- 
sequence of  a  petition  sent  by  some  of 
the  deaf  members  of  the  Church  to  the 
First  Presidency,  wherein  was  set 
forth  the  lack  of  any  provision  made 
by  the  organizations  of  the  Church 
for  the  religious  training  of  these  un- 
fortunate people.  This  petition  was 
referred  by  the  First  Presidency  to 
the  General  Board  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  with  instruc- 
tions to  look  into  the  conditions  and 
make  recommendations. 

A  committee  was  appointed  from 
the  General  Board,  consisting  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Kimball  and  Alfred  C.  Rees, 
who  made  a  survey  and  recommended 
in  their  report  to  the  Board  that  a 
Sunday  School  be  organized.  In  the 
meantime  a  class  was  organized  for 
deaf  mutes  in  the  Sunday  School  of 
the  First  Ward  of  Bountiful,  with 
Elder  Willlard  E.  Barlow  and  his 
wife  in  charge.    There  were  in  this 


class  many  of  the  signers  of  the  peti- 
tion that  was  sent  to  the  First  Pres- 
idency, and  a  visit  to  this  class  was 
one  of  the  reasons  that  determined  the 
recommendation  that  a  school  ought 
to  be  organized  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
was  felt  that  there  were  so  few  people 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  such  a 
work  as  Brother  and  Sister  Barlow 
were  doing,  and  as  a  number  of  those 
in  the  class  came  from  the  city  the 
committee  felt  that  the  services  of 
these  teachers  could  and  should  be  se- 
cured for  the  blessing  of  not  only 
those  who  were  already  members  of 
the  class,  but  of  a  greater  number  who 
lived  in  the  city,  and  who  also  should 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  work  being 
done  then  only  in  Bountiful.  Brother 
and  Sister  Barlow  were  accordingly 
called  by  the  General  Superintendency 
to  take  the  leadership  of  the  proposed 
Sunday  School,  after  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  and  approved  by  the  First 
Presidency. 

Believing  that  the  school  should  be 
as  centrally  located  as  possible  a  suc- 
cessful effort  was  made  to  secure  the 
use  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  Bureau 
of  Information,  and  Elder  Benjamin 
Goddard  is  to  be  comfinended  for  his 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  prepar- 
ing the  details  and  arrangement  of 
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the  room.  When  it  had  been  decided 
to  begin  the  school  on  the  date  above 
given,  a  general  invitation  was  sent 
out  through  the  press  and  verbally 
to  all  who  might  be  interested  to  be 
present  at  the  organization  exercises. 
Long  before  the  hour  of  beginning 
our  deaf  brethren  and  sisters  began 
to  arrive. 

Promptly  at  10:30  the  assembly 
was  called  to  order  by  Brother  Bar- 
low under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  General  Board.  The 
opening  exercises  were  conducted  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Board,  and 
entirely  in  the  sign  language. 

The  singing  was  heartily  partici- 
pated in  by  all  those  present.  This 
feature  of  the  work  was  successfully 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  Sis- 
ter Gladys  Burnham  who  is  in  the  Su- 
perintendency  of  the  Ogden  Deaf 
Mute  Sunday  School.  This  young 
woman  can  hear  slightly  and  speaks 
very  well  and  is  most  expert  in  lip 
reading.  Her  ability  to  interpret 
from  the  sign  language  into  speech 
is  most  marvelous.  As  the  songs  were 
played  she  interpreted  the  words  into 
the  sign  language  and  was  followed 
in  this  by  the  school.  This  is  how 
all  the  singing  is  participated  in  by 
the  members  of  this  Sunday  School. 

The  Sacrament  was  administered 
by  two  of  the  deaf  brethren  who  hold 
the  Priesthood.  In  fact  the  conduct 
of  the  entire  opening  exercises  was 
most  impressive.  After  the  opening 
exercises  Brother  Edward  P.  Kim- 
ball of  the  General  Board  explained 
briefly  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Sunday  School  had  been  organ- 
ized and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
work  was  commenced.  Fitting  re- 
marks were  made  by  Elder  Alfred  C. 
Rees  and  Elder  Charles  B.  Felt  of 
the  General  Board  of  the  Sunday 
Schools,  Sister  Elizabeth  McCune  of 
the  Relief  Society  and  Brother  and 
Sister  Barlow. 


Following  these  brief  addresses 
Brother  Barlow  was  set  apart  as  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Sunday  School 
by  Brother  Charles  B.  Felt  and  Sis- 
ter Barlow  as  his  assistant  by 
Brother  Alfred  C.  Rees  assisted  by 
Brother  Kimball. 

Following  this  feature  of  the 
meeting  the  time  was  given  over  to 
the  bearing  of  testimonies.  There 
was  a  very  touching  display  of  earn- 
estness and  humility  on  the  part  of 
those  who  expressed  their  feelings. 
One  young  brother  in  particular  gave 
expression  to  the  hope  that  in  some 
manner  he  could  be  sent  out  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  work  among  those  simi- 
larly afflicted  as  himself  and  aid 
in  bringing  to  them  the  benefits  of 
the  Gospel.  These  testimonies  were 
all  interpreted  into  speech  by  Sister 
Burnham  for  the  benefit  of  those 
present  who  did  not  understand  the 
sign  language.  One  interesting  testi- 
mony came  from  a  non-member  of  the 
Church  who  expressed  great  satis- 
faction and  joy  that  the  means  had 
been  provided  whereby  he  might 
worship  and  receive  instructions 
with  the  people  similarly  situated  as 
himself.  He  also  bore  testimony  to 
the  high  character  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  their  splendid  reputation 
wherever  he  had  met  discussion  of 
them  in  his  travels. 

There  were  present,  at  this  opening 
session,  45  adults  and  12  children. 
A  splendid  spirit  prevailed  and  it  is 
believed  by  those  in  charge  that  the 
work  will  grow  to  great  proportions 
and  will  be  the  means  of  doing  won- 
derful good  among  our  deaf  breth- 
ren   and    sisters. 

The  organization  of  the  Sunday 
School  for  the  deaf  mutes  was  in- 
deed a  historic  event  in  the  great 
Sunday  School  cause.  The  accom- 
panying picture  was  taken  on  Sunday, 
October  30th,  on  the  steps  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information  but  does  not 
comprise  the  entire  menibership  as 
some  very  active  members  were  ab- 
sent when  this  picture  was  made. 


The  Teacher  Out  of  Sunday  School 

Attitude  Towards  Social  Welfare  Activities* 

By  Adam  S.  Bennion,  of  the  General  Board. 

We    have    heard    discussed    during  tees  propose  to  make  surveys  through- 
this  conference,  very  beautifully,  that  out  the  Church  to  find  out  just  what 
wonderful    declaration,    "This   is   my  the   conditions   are   relative  to   social 
work  and  my  glory,  to  bring  to  pass  life  generally.    So  frequently  we  "talk 
the    immortality   and   eternal   life   of  about"  our  problems,  having  little  else 
man."    So  worthy  a  cause  as  that  ne-  than  general  observations  and  general 
cessarily  is  a  complex  cause,  and  it  impressions  upon  which  to  base  our 
cannot  be  solved  by  any  one  agency  conclusions.    It  is  always  hard  to  put 
within  our  Church.  The  Sunday  School  our  hands   upon  specific   things  and 
is  limited  in  its  scope  to  the  teaching  say  "these  are  the  facts."     In   Cleve- 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  land  not  so  long  ago,  school  men  were 
mere  teaching  of  that  gospel  does  not  impressed    with    the    fact   that   their 
insure  ■  salvation   to   young  men   and  boys  and  girls  were  not  getting  suffi- 
women.     We  therefore  shall  have  to  cient   physical    education.      They   or- 
join    hands    with    other   agencies    in  dered  a  survey  with  the  results  shown 
order  that  we  may  fully  safeguard  the  in  the  following  figures : 
welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Zion.  "1.  That  just  at  the  age  when  play 
Our  attitude  toward  social  welfare  and  activity  are  the  fundamental  re- 
work really  involves  two  fundamental  quirements'for  proper  growth  and  de- 
features: our  conception  of  the  work  velopment,    forty-one   percent   of  the 
of    the    social    committees ;    and    our  children  were  doing  nothing. 
joining_  hands  with  them  in  carrying         "2.  Fifty-one  percent  of  all  the  chil- 
out  their  program.  dren  seen  were  in  the  street  in  the 
The   social   forces   of  the   Church,  midst  of  all  the  traffic,  dirt,  and  heat, 
through  their  committees,  have  under-  and  in  an  environment  productive  of 
gone  a  very  remarkable  change  within  just  the  wrong  kind  of  play, 
the  past  few  years.    They  were  called  "3.  Only  six  percent  of  the  children 
into  existence  at  one  time  to  discuss  seen  were  on  vacant  lots,  despite  the 
and   consider   the   problem   of   dress,  fact  that  in  most  of  the  districts  va- 
Then  they  faced  the  problem  of  the  cant  lots  are  available  as  play  spaces, 
dance.      Since   that   time,    they   have         "4.  Even    though    thirty-six    play- 
taken    over   the   general    problem    of  grounds    were    open   and    sixteen    of 
recreation.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  them   were   supplied  with   apparatus, 
social  welfare  program  ahead   of  us  only   eleven   percent   of   the   children 
is   one  of  the  most  elaborate  in  the  seen  within  four    blocks    of    a   play- 
Church.     It  promises  one  of  the  big-  ground  were  playing  on  it. 
gest   movements   in   the   Church.     It          5.  O'f  the  7,258  children   reported 
may  not  be  simply  stated;  it  is  more  to  have  been  seen  playing,  3,171  were 
than  a  matter  of  mere  instruction  in  reported  to  have  been  playing  by  do- 
dancing.    The  dance  is  only  one  of  its  ing    some    of   the    following    things  • 
problems   and   one   aspect   of   its   en-  fighting,    teasing,    pitching    pennies, 
deayor  shooting      craps,      stealing      apples^ 
^^st  of  all,  social  welfare  commit-  "roughing"  a  pedler,  chasing  chickens, 

*Tr^tMV  ff-^nf^^    ^  n     c              c  ^  ^y'^^g  cans  to  dogs,  etc.  but  most  of 
^iopic  treated  at  Conference  of  Des-  <.t,„  °  „  J^a\    i.         t,         «•  ^ 
eret    Sunday    School   Union,   at   Taber-  them  were  reported  to  have  been  "just 
nacle,   Salt    Lake    City,    Sunday   evenintj  loolmg,     not  playing  anything  in  par- 
October  0.  1920.  ticular. 
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The  report  concludes,  "We  need  Coach  Roberts  of  the  B.  Y.  U.  in  an 
more  and  better  playgrounds,  and  a  address  to  our  Church  School  teach- 
better-trained  leadership."  ers  on  Friday.     He  referred  to  the 

Such  a  survey  will  do  more  to  stim-  eagle  and  the  hog.     The  eagle  must 

ulate  to  action  than  weeks  and  weeks  build  its  nest — must  secure  its  food — 

of  generalized  exhortation.  must  look  after  its  young.    Similarly 

The  survey  then,  in  and  of  itself,  the  hog  must  look  after  its  wants.  So 
would  justify  our  joining  hands  with  far  the  two  animals  are  comparable. 
these  social  committees.  The  survey  But  these  things  done,  the  eagle  soars 
completed,  social  committees  meet  two  toward  heaven,  there  with  wings  out- 
essential  problems :  first  of  all  a  cor-  stretched  to  bask  in  the  pure  sunlight 
rective  one,  second  a  preventive  one.  of  the  upper  air.     Little  wonder  that 

The  fact  that  in  this  city,  a  city  of  he  does  honor  as  a  symbol  on  our  own 

the  size  of  Salt  Lake  City,  three  girls  Eagle  Gate  and  on  innumerable  edi- 

under  the  age  of  13  years  could  be  sent  fices  of  renown.     Of  course  we  all 

up  to  our  institution  in  Ogden  because  know  what  the  hog  does  after  "busi- 

of  immoral  conduct  evidences  the  fact  ness  hours" — we  know,  too,  that  he 

that  we  need  to  check  up  the  homes  is  seldom  chosen  as  symbolic  of  the 

of  those  girls.    If  the  girls  had  gone  highest  ideals  in  life, 

alone,   it   would    have    been   serious  What  a  man  does  when  he  does  not 

enough,  but  no  fewer  than  eight  boys  have  to  do  it !     Our  social  committees 

attended  them  to  that  same  institution,  are  going  to  plan  to  take  care  of  boys 

We  owe  it  to  future  generations  to  and  girls  when  they  don't  have  to  do 
see  to  it  that  a  decent  sort  of  home  anything  else.  Dances,  games,  mov- 
life  is  possible  to  every  boy  and  girl,  ies,  the  theatre,  athletics,  amusements 
so  that  they  will  not  be  left  as  these  and  wholesome  activities  of  all  kinds 
boys  and  girls  were,  without  a  home  are  in  the  hands  of  the  social  corn- 
influence.  I  ask  you  tonight  to  fancy  mittees.  They  are  conducting  the  lab- 
the  condition  of  your  own  selves  had  oratory  work  of  the  Church  while  we 
you  been  robbed  of  home,  father  and  give  the  theory  work  on  Sunday 
mother,  when  you  were  just  tots.  Such  morning. 

a  condition  calls   for  this   corrective  The  problem   of  health  is   one   of 

work  in  the  Church.    It  calls  for  day  their  problems.     Are  you   aware   of 

nurseries,  it  calls  for  such  institutions  the  fact  that  of  the  two  and  a  half 

as  the  Lund  School  for  Boys.     The  million  child ctu   born  in  the  United 

whole  problem  of  corrective  education  States  every  year,  one-fifth  of  them 

is  one  of  the  problem's  of  the  social  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  one 

committees  of  our  Church.  year,  and  one-half  before  they  become 

But  their  great  field  lies  in  the  23  years  of  age.  The  problem  of 
realm  of  prevention.  Their  great  big  health  is  calling  for  a  solution,  and  we 
problem  under  the  score  of  preventive  are  looking  to  the  social  welfare  com- 
work  lies  in  the  field  of  leisure  hour  mittees  of  our  Chrrch  to  help,  at  least, 
recreation.  No  boy  or  girl  ever  goes  in  the  solving  of  it. 
wrong  while  he  is  in  your  Sunday  The  sex  problem  is  a  problem  of 
School ;  he  goes  wrong  when  he  is  out-  very  grave  concern,  if  we  would  pre- 
side. The  test  of  a  man  comes  not  serve  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  .  Ig- 
when  he  is  at  work ;  it  is  a  question  of  norance  is  a  poor  guaranty  of  chas- 
what  he  does  when  he  is  not  at  work.  tity.  We  must  look  to  the  boys  and 
Somebody  has  put  it  well  thus:  "A  girls  outside  of  the  regular  recitation 
man  is  made  what  he  is  by  what  he  period,  and  lead  them  into  a  social  life 
does  when  he  does  not  have  anything  where  their  biggest  problems  will  be 
else  to  do."  That  was  driven  home  helpfully  interpreted, 
forcibly,    if     somewhat    crudely,     by  Surely  we  may  well  co-operate  with 
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the  social  forces  of  the  Church  that 
we  may  understand  their  problems, 
and  if  we  understand  their  problems 
surely  we  shall  join  hands  in  their 
solution. 

As  Kipling  says : 

"It  ain't  the  guns  nor  armament,  nor  funds 
that  they  can  pay, 

It's    the    close    co-operation    that    makes 
them  win  the  day.  ^ 

It  ain't  the  individual  nor  the  army  as  a 
whole, 

It's   the   everlastin'   team   work   of   every 
bloomin'  soul.' 

"Co-operation  spells  success."  The 
problem  of  the  salvation  of  boys  and 
girls  is  too  big  for  any  one  agency.  It 
demands  that  we  shall  all  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  We  have  been 
taught  the  force  of  co-operation  in  the 
army  recently.  Our  world  war  has 
been  a  wonderful  example  of  it. 
Russia  and  Japan  and  Italy  and  Ire- 
land and  old  Scotland  and  England, 
and  finally  America,  too; — ^something 
of  a  motley  crew  from  one  point  of 
view— but  there  was  the  gr^at  cause 
of  humaity  at  stake.  They  rallied  to- 
gether wonderfully.  One  cause,  one 
great  bond !  They  joined  together  to 
solve  this  problem  of  humanity.  The 
war  taught  us,  too,  that  we  must  not 
send  our  men  up  against  a  fortress 
just  single-handed ;  we  have  our  air 
service  for  observation;  we  have  our 


barrage  to  clear  the  ground — we  then 
send  up  our  infantry  and  go  over  the 
top — I  need  not  say  we  have  our  re- 
inforcements, supply  commissariat. 
Red  Cross  huts,  etc.,  along  the  way. 
We  are  facing  today  a  bigger  enemy 
than  we  ever  faced  in  the  world  war. 
Satan  stands  on  the  hill  of  wicked- 
ness, defying  us  and  winning  our 
boys  and  girls.  He  is  intrenched,  he 
is  wonderfully  fortified  !  Barbed  wire  ? 
Yes,  the  barbed  wire  of  intrigue,  the' 
trenches  of  deceit,  the  machine  guns 
of  lies,  the  poisoned  gas  of  the  cigar- 
ette. And  if  we  would  attack  him  on 
that  mountain  of  wickedness,  we 
ought  not  to  go  up  as  Sunday  School 
workers  alone — let  us  have  our  air 
force — the  survey  of  the  social  com- 
mittee ;  let  us  have  our  barrage  of 
the  lecture  and  the  sermon,  let  us  have 
our  charge  of  the  infantry,  the  won- 
derful teaching  of  home  and  friends. 
Let  us  have  the  reinforcements  of  all 
of  our  organizations  as  teachers,  the 
Sunday  School  and  all  others,  and  let 
us  be  sure  that  we  have  our  band- 
along — our  community  singing — ^to 
enspirit  the  boys.  Let  us  have  the 
Red  Cross  huts  with  all  of  the  recrea- 
tion and  the  splendid  affairs  that  our 
social  forces  can  give  us. 

Onward,  then,  ye  Christian  soldiers, 
and  may  the  Lord  bless  you  with  the 
peace  of  victory  over  sin! 


Christmas  Time 


Christmas  time!  That  man  must 
be  a  misanthrope  indeed  in  whose 
breast  something  like  a  jovial  feeling 
is  not  roused,  in  whose  mind  some 
pleasant  associations  are  not  awak- 
ened by  the  recurrence  of  Christmas. 
There  are  people  who  will  tell  you 
that  Christntas  is  not  to  them  what  it 
used  to  be;  that  each  succeeding 
Christmas  has  found  some  cherished 
hope  or  happy  prospect  of  the  year 
before  dimmed  or  passed  away;  that 
the    present   only    serves  to   remind 


them  of  reduced  circumstances  and 
straightened  incomes — of  the  feasts- 
they  once  bestowed  on  hollow  friends 
and  of  the  cold  looks  that  meet  them 
now  in  adversity  -and  misfortune. 
Never  heed  such  dismal  reminis- 
cences. There  are  few  men  who  have 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  who 
cannot  call  up  such  thoughts  any  day 
in  the  year  Then  do  not  select  the 
merriest  of  the  365  for  your  doleful 
recollections. 

Charles  Dickens. 


rRSLE  piONEER^ 


Contributed  by  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers 


The  Christmas  Tree 

By  Miriam  Wells 

-  The  load  of  wood  jogged  over  the 
snow-covered  roads  of  the  canyon. 
Maple,  Cottonwood,  quaking  asp  and 
oak  logs  rolled  against  one  another  in 
good  natured  rivalry,  and  the  two 
small  boys  driving  the  team  occasion- 
ally bumped  against  one  another  in 
keeping  with  the  swing  of  the  wagon. 

"Joe,"  the  smallest  of  the  two  gave 
his  companion  a  gentle  jog  in  the 
ribs  with  his  elbow  as  one  of  the  front 
wheels  of  the  wagon  passed  over  a 
large  rock,  "that  little  pine  will  sure 
make  a  fine  Christmas  tree.  Ht's 
just  small  enough  for  our  house,  and 
with  these  here  snows  all  packed 
down  so  nicely,  it  won't  be  any  job 
at  all  to  climb  up  the  side  of  the  gul- 
ley  and  haul  it  down." 

Joe  drew  in  the  reins  of  the  horses 
a  little  before  he  answered,  "If  the 
snows  will  keep  us  from  getting  the 
tree,  you  might  as  well  say  good  by 
to  it  now,  for  just  look  at  the  sky." 
He  pointed  at  random  in  front  of  him 
with  the  whip.  "Why  this  here  ground 
will  have  a  foot  or  two  of  snow  on  by 
morning,  let  alone  that  there  gulley 
side  where  our  tree  is." 

"It  sure  does  look  like  snow,"  the 
other  assented,  following  the  direction 
of  the  whip,  "And  anyway,  every  once 
in  a  while  a  flake  hits  me  in  the  face. 
Too  bad  we  couldn't  take  it  on  this 
load,  ain't  it?" 
"Gosh,  no,"  Joe  answered,  a  little 


disgusted  at  the  suggestion,  "For  this 
load  has  to  go  in  for  the  toll  at  the 
old  saw  mill.  It's  every  first  load  out 
of  three,  so  Mr.  Brown  told  us,"  and 
he  looked  at  the  jogging  logs  which 
belonged  to  him  only  temporarily.  "If 
it  weren't  so  late  now,"  he  added, 
"We  could  go  back  and  get  the  sec- 
ond^ load  now  and  include  that  tree 
in  it.  But  it  will  be  mostly  dark 
when  we  reach  the  mill,  so  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  tomor- 
row, Bill." 

Bill  looked  around  at  the  bare  hills, 
looking  barer  in  the  lateness  of  the 
afternoon.  "I  sure  hope  it  won't  snow 
until  after  tomorrow,  just  one  day, 
huh,  Joe?'  But  his  hopes  proved  to 
be  futile,  for  even  as  they  reached  the 
old  saw  mill,  and  drew  up  to  pay 
the  road  toll,  the  snow  was  begin- 
ning to  fly  about  in  the  brisk  north 
wind,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
home,  the  storm  seemed  ready  to 
perform  an  all-night's  work. 

"It's  good-by  to  the  tree,  all  right," 
were  Joe's  last  words  as  he  drove  the 
horse  into  the  barn,  "And  it's  too 
bad,  too,  for  it  was  just  about  the 
right  size  for  our  old  house  and  low 
roofs.  Won't  the  kids  be  disappoint- 
ed, though!  'Tain't  likely  we'll  be 
able  to  find  another  in  the  short  time 
we'll  have  the  team,  either."  Bill 
didn't  answer,  but  the  look  on  his 
fate_  seemed  to  echo  the  sentiments 
of  his  brother. 

The  wind  howled  all  night  with  a 
persistency  that  kept  the  boys  from 
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sleeping  even  after  the  hard  day's 
work,  and  as  they  snuggled  closely  to 
one  another,  visions  of  a  treeless 
Christmas  were  uppermost  in  their 
minds. 

Bill  and  Joe  were  two  of  five  chil- 
dren. Their  mother  was  a  widow, 
and  so  the  most  that  they  could  hope 
for  this  Christmas  was  a  tree,  "all 
decorated  with  popcorn  balls  and  ber- 
ries" as  their  mothers  had  promised, 
provided  the  boys  found  a  tree  for 
them.  They  didn't  own  a  team  of 
their  own,  but  their  neighbor  had 
loaned  them  his  for  a  couple  of  days 
in  order  that  they  might  replenish 
their  wood  supply  from  City  Creek 
Canyon  for  the  remaining  winter.  Not 
being  used  to  the  work,  the  boys  had 
gathered  but  one  load  on  the  first 
day,  with  which  they  had  paid  their 
road  toll  at  the  saw  mill,  intending 
to  haul  a  couple  of  other  loads  home 
the  following  day,  as  well  as  a  Christ- 
mas tree  for  the  coming  celebration. 

As  far  as  the  boys  were  concerned, 
the  loss  of  the  tree  would  not  mean 
so  much  as  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  their  disappointment 
that  bothered  them. 

'T  wonder  if  the  pine  will  be  gone  ?" 
Bill  asked  early  the  next  morning, 
as  they  watched  the  snow-balanced 
branches  through  the  window  from 
the  warmth  of  their  bed  covers.  The 
wind  had  ceased  blowing,  and  the 
tranquihty  left  in  its  wake  seemed 
a  happy  relief. 

"Gone!"  Jim  echoed,  "That  tree 
gone!  After  all  the  wind  we  heard 
last  night?  Why,  Bill,  the  snow  will 
be  so  deep  that  we  won't  even  be 
able  to  see  one  of  its  needles."  He 
spoke  with  authority  on  account  of 
his  superior  age  of  three  years. 

There  wasn't  much  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  the  two  boys  as  they  started 
for  the  canyon  a  couple  of  hours  later. 
Back    over   the   roads    they    jogged, 


knowing  they  would  have  to  get  their 
wood  for  the  winter  at  any  cost  while 
they  had  the  use  of  the  team.  They 
passed  the  saw  mill,  looking  clean 
and  white  in  its  fresh  coating,  and 
then  started  up  the  canyon,  leaving 
their  tracks  behind  them  clean  cut  and 
distinct.  The  hills  with  their  recent 
covering  had  lost  all  traces  of  famil- 
iarity, and  they  couldn't  even  tell  just 
where  to  look  for  the  pine.  "'Tain't 
no  use,"  Bill  exclaimed,  watching  the 
mountains  as  they  turned  curve  after 
curve  in  the  road,  "We  might  just  as 
well  get  our  food  and  go  home." 

But  the  words  were  hardly  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  the  horses  suddenly 
stopped  and  backed  slightly.  Turn- 
ing their  attention  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  road,  the  boys  jumped 
from  their  seats  to  see  what  had 
frightened  the  team.  "Just  some  kind 
of  a  drift,"  Joe  said  in  disgust,  kick- 
ing at  the  mound  of  snow  in  front 
of  him.  But  his  kick  was  revealing, 
for  under  its  force,  the  snow  fell 
away,  and  a  mass  of  green  pine 
needles  lay  before  him. 

"Joe,"  he  almost  screamed,  "It's 
the  tree,  that's  what  it  is,  blown  right 
down  here  for  us.  If  we  ain't 
lucky,  though!" 

They  shook  the  snow  from  its 
branches,  stood  it  up  straight,  and  al- 
most caressed  it  in  their  gladness. 
Then  they  piled  it  in  the  wagon,  not 
noticing  the  hard  work  in  their  an- 
ticipation of  decorating  it  with  pop- 
corn balls  for  the  children. 

A  few  hours  later  as  they  passed 
the  saw  mill,  their  logs  of  wood  jog- 
ging pleasantly  against  the  small  pine, 
a  passer-by  called  out,  "Terrible 
weather,  ain't  it,  with  all  these  snows 
and  winds." 

And  Bill  and  Joe  answered,  in  al- 
most the  same  breath,  "I  should  say 
not,— just  Christmas  weather,  that's 
all." 


The  Lonely  Grave 

Grave  of  Rebecca  Winters — a  pioneer  mother  who  died  in  "the 
fifties"  while  crossing  the  plains.  The  grave  is  near  Scott's  Bluff, 
Nebraska,  on  the  old  Mormon  Trail.  It  stands  by  the  Burlington 
railroad. 

In  laying  out  this  road  the  surveyors  ran  into  the  grave.  It  had 
been  marked  by  a  wagon  tire,  which  was  set  in  the  grave.  The  name 
"Rebecca  Winters"  was  chiseled  on  the  top  of  the  tire. 

The  Burlington  officials  immediately  sent  word  to  Salt  Lake 
and  their  local  agent  published  a  card  in  the  newspapers  asking  for 
information  concerning  the  grave.  Response  from  the  relatives  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  grave  was  that  of  the  grandmother  of  Augusta 
Winters  Grant,  wife  of  Heber  J.  Grant,  now  President  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  The  surveyors  then  went  back 
several  miles  and  made  a  new  survey  to  miss  the  grave  and  the  Bur- 
lingon  route  built  a  fence  around  the  sacred  spot.  The  descendants 
of  Rebecca  Winters  erected  there  a  monument  of  granite — the  same 
material  as  that  used  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  It  is  now  an  object 
of  sacred  reverence  for  all  who  pass  this  way.  On  the  back  of  the 
monument  is  chiseled  the  last  verse  of  the  old  favorite  "Mormon" 
hymn,  "Come,  Come  Ye  Saints :" 

And  should  w.e  die  before  our  journey's  through, 

Happy  day!  all  is  well! 
We  then  are  free  from  toil  and  sorrow  too, 

Wlith  the  just  we  shall  dwell. 
But  if  our  lives  are  spared  again 
To  see.  the  Saints  their  rest  obtain, 

O  hpw  we'll  make  this  chorus  swell — 

All  is  well!  all  is  w«ll! 


The  Lonely  Grave 

By  Howard  R.  Driggs 

There's  a  lonely  grave  by  a 
long,  long  trail, 

Where  a  tired  mother  sleeps. 
The  grasses  sigh, 
As  the  winds  pass  by. 

And  the  stars  their  vigils  keep. 
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The  grave  was  made 

years,  years  ago, 
When  the  pioneers  went  West 

One  mournful  day 

On  that  weary  way 
Another  was  laid  at  rest. 

On  a  wagon  tire  that  had 
borne  her  far, 

They  cut  this  mother's  name-; 
And  marked  the  mound, 
Then  with  sobbing  sound — 

Went  on,  hearts  filled  with  pain. 

The  grasses  hid  the  lonely 

mound, 
The  stars  kept  watch  o'er  the  trail, 

Through  the  long,  long  years, 

Till  new  pioneers 
Came  to  lay  the  iron  rail. 

The  grave  was  found  by 

these  rugged  men ; 
It  stood  in  their  right  of  way ; 

Yet  with  tender  care, 

They  left  it  there, 
Changed  the  grade,  that  it  might  stay.. 

This  lonely  grave  by  the 

long,  long  trail 
Now  does  its  sacred  part 

To  keep  through  the  years 

Our  brave  pioneers. 
And  our  love  of  the  mother  heart. 


SCOTTS    BLUFF,    NEBRASKA 


A  Bethlehem  After-Glow 

By  Claudia  May  Ferrin 


Once  more  Christmas  had  proven 
true  to  the  intent  original.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  school  so  voted,  when  the 
last  item  of  committee  duty  had  been 
crossed  from  their  memoranda. 

"I  am  positive  I  have  not  missed 
one,"  affirmed  Agnes  Danton;,  the 
holder  of  the  lists. 

We  must  be  sure  to  have  the 
baskets  back  by  Friday  afternoon," 
reminded  Erna  Richards. 

"An  excellent  opportunity  to  get 
the  facts  for  the  Good  Will  report," 
said  another.  "The  Home  Study  de- 
partment wants  us  to  be  especially 
careful  with  this  one." 

Erna  and  Agnes  were  neighbors, 
their  homes  in  a  section  where  the 
poorer  class  kept  alley  while  the  well- 
to-do  held  rental  on  the  principal 
streets.  Either  of  the  girls  could  look 
from  a  rear  window  into  the  back 
yard  or  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the 
less  fortunate  ones.  Erna  had  known 
the  tenants  in  that  particular  alley 
for  at  least  a  dozen  years. 

"I  shall  go  in  the  morning,"  she 
declared,  as  she  waved  good-by  to 
Agnes  soon  after.  "Mrs.  Blake  is  on 
my  list — I  wish  you  could  know  what 
a  dear  she  is." 

"Bring  her  to  the  school,  why  don't 
you?" 

"She    cannot    come."      And    Erna 
darted    into    the    house,    without    so 
much    as    explaining    why    the    new 
neighbor  was  a  stay-at-home. 

Upon  keeping  her  word  to  Agnes, 
Erna  discerned  the  reason  why  Mrs; 
Blake  had  seemed  so  lovable.  The 
lady,  lame  from  once  broken  limbs 
and  from  rheumatism,  led  her  con- 
fidentally  into  a  mid-suite  nook,  an 
alcove-like  room  lined  with  pictures, 
crocheted  novelties,  pin-cushions  and 
paper  flowers.  Two  green  wreaths 
hung  side  by  side — imitation  holly. 
Mrs.  Blake  had  made  them. 


"You  see  I  can  do  Christmas  work, 
too.^  People  give  me  many  things 
during  the  year,  and  I  make  over 
whatever  I  can  and  send  to  the  North 
End.  Half  the  contents  of  the  basket 
you  brought  was  taken  to  a  destitute 
couple  whom  I  know,  worthy  indeed 
yet  with  none  but  strangers  to  look 
after  them.  I  had  six  dozen  picture 
cards— some  that  I  did  myself  and 
some  that  friends  had  sent  in  last 
year.  I  printed  a  Christmas  verse  on 
each,  and  sent  them  with  doughnuts 
and  cookies  to  the  children.  One  of 
the  booths  on  Hanover  Street  sells 
my  work,  so  I  make  a  few  pennies 
each  week  to  help  along." 

Erna  panted  from  tensity  of  inter- 
est, as  if  she  herself  had  been  doing 
the  talking.  The  North  End,  a  quar- 
ter of  Boston  corresponding  to  the 
East  Side  in  New  York,  was  such 
a  dark,  bleak,  near-hopeless  corner 
of  the  earth.  Mrs.  Blake  was  won- 
derful, to  attempt  to  send  a  gleam 
thither. 

'T  had  expected  my  messenger  yes- 
terday," continued  the  lady.  Her 
smile  called  for  one  in  answer.  But 
Erna  Richards  was  not  prepared  for 
the  request  that  followed.  "I  should 
be  pleased  indeed  if  you  could  go 
learn  why  she  did  not  come.  I  fear 
the  girl  is  ill." 

"I— go— to  the— North  End?  Why 
—y-yes— certainly  !"  She  thought  of 
xA^gnes  Danton;  the  friend  should 
share  the  pleasure  of  the  mission.  "I 
can  go  this  afternoon,  when  I  make 
returns  at  the  church  parlors." 

"Come  here  first.  I  have  a  bundle 
to  send.  Besides,  if  you  will  I  should 
like  you  to  take  these  wreaths  to  a 
couple  of  shut-ins,  such  as  myself. 
Yes,  I  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  for 
the  Good  Will  report.  You  will  know 
fpr  yourself  how  true  it  is,  when  you 
have  m^de  these  few  calls  for  me." 
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Erna  and  Agnes  were  timid,  in  a 
sense,  as"  they  trudged  through  the 
frozen-up  North  End, — the  original 
"Hub,"  a  thrown-together  mass  of 
crumbhng  bviildmgs  and  a  maze  of 
narrow,  crooked  streets.  Strange  faces 
peered  at  them  from  many  a  win- 
dow, as  they  sought  out  the  various 
street  numbers  on  their  list.      Yex  the 


light  of  the   Star  of  Christmas-tide 
gleamed  back  at  them  when  in  each 
case  their  errand  was  made  known. 

"1  shall  report  this  trip  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  class,"  determined 
Erna. 

"I  was  so  sure  we  had  not  missed 
any,"  confessed  Agnes  Danton.  "We 
have  not  yet  begun." 


A  Sunday  School  in  a  British  Training  Camp 


The  beginning  of  a  Sunday  School 
by  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Salway  in  a  "green 
hut"  in  one  of  the  British  Tank  train- 
ing camps  at  Bovington  Camp,  Dor- 
set, England,  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  of  the 
Church  there.  Mrs.  Salway,  who  was 
called  to  act  as  a  lady  missionary, 
during  the  war,  commenced  the  school 
with  members  of  her  own  family,  la- 
ter inviting  others  to  join.  The  Sun- 
day School  grew  into  a  branch  which 
now  numbers  27,  including  soldiers 
and  boy  scouts,  and  soldiers'  wives 
and  children.  Mrs.  Salway  is  emi- 
grating to  join  her  husband  in  Cards- 
ton,  Alberta,  Canada,  and  the  branch 
is  sorry  that  she  is  leaving.  President 
James  Gunn  McKay  states  that  the 
founding  of  this  Sunday  School  and 


branch  will  ever  live  as  a  monument 
to  Mrs.  Salway. 

The  branch  was  reorganized  with 
Herbert  E.  Prime,'  president;  Ber- 
nard Warner  first,  and  Thomas  Wil- 
liam Payne,  second  counselor;  Her- 
bert S.  Francis,  branch  clerk.  Presi- 
dent McKay  also  held  two  baptismal 
services. 

There  are  in  the  London,  Norwich 
and  Bristol  conferences,  26  Sunday 
Schools,  numbering  about  200  chil- 
dren. In  the  mission  field,  it  must 
be  understood,  that  most  of  the  Sun- 
day School  members  are  adults,  and 
special  classes  are  held  following  the 
"Juvenile  Instructor"  outlines.  The 
"Juvenile"  has  many  friends  "over 
here"  and  is  eagerly  watched  for. 
Harold  H.  Jenson. 
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Stepping  Stones 

By  Newel  K.  Young 

IV.     THE  GIFT  OF  A  BROTHER  Prest.  McAlHstcr  of  the  St.  George 

Temple,  with  two  other  Elders, 
Although  I  was  only  six  years  old,  came  to  administer  to  him  the  or  din- 
yet  I  can  see  him  now  just  as  he  ance  of  anointing  and  blessing  the  sick, 
looked  then.  On  his  little  bed,  white  President  McAllister  was  mouth  in 
and  feeble,  he  lay  faintly  breathing,  sealing  the  anointing,  and  (blessing 
One  could  scarcely  see  that  he  lived,  the  child.  It  must  have  been  a  won- 
But  for  his  big,  bright,  blue  eyes,  and  derful  prayer.  In  my  childish  fancy 
the  brown,  wavy  hair  that  crowned  his  I  thought  the  Lord  must  be  present  in 
head,  my  little,  sick,  three-year-old  person.  I  more  than  half  expected  to 
brother  seemed  nothing  more  than  see  Him  when  I  opened  my  eyes  at 
skin  and  bones.  .  the  close  of  the  prayer.  I  know  that 
His  weak,  bony,  helpless  hands ;  his  He  was  near.  Brother  McAllister 
slender,  skinny  legs ;  his  worn,  gaunt  promised  Howard  that  he  should  live 
body;  his  thin  white  face — -all  these  and  be  well  from  that  hour.  I  think 
suggested  only  death.  Day  after  day  all  who  were  present  felt  that  the 
and  week  after  week  as  we  watched  promise  made  the  little  dying  fellow 
over  him  we  had  seen  the  fever  and  was  from;  the  Lord',  and  that  he  would 
pain  waste  away  his  flesh.  recover.     But  not  one  of  us  was  pre- 

I  want  you  to  see  this  child :    This  pared  for  what  happened, 

sick,   pain-racked  laddie;  this   feeble,  Mother  was  holding  the  sick  child 

suffering  babe,  lying  there — dying.  on  a  pillow  in  her  arms  during  the  ad- 

Every  one  said  the  case  was  hope-  ministration.      He   was   too  weak   to 

less.    The  neighbors  urged  mother  to  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow  to  take 

give  the  child  up  and  let  him  die  in  a  drink  of  water.     Mother  had  told 

peace.     I  understand  now  hov/  hard  the  Elders  that  while  blessing  him  and 

it  was  for  her,  for  she  was  in  great  praying  for  his  recovery  to  dedicate 

sorrow  and  trouble,    far  worse  than  him  to  the  Lord  that  he  might  be  pre- 

seeing  those  we  love  most  pass  from  pared  for  the  Father's  will, 

this  life.  The  brethren  had'  not  reached  the 

Long  years  after,  mother  told  me,  gate    upon    leaving   the    room    when 

while  we  were  talking  of  this  incident,  Howard  astonished  and  shocked  us  by 

that  she  stood  girt  and  ready  to  say,  sitting   upright   and   saying,    "Mjama, 

"Father  in  heaven.  Thy  will  be  done."  dress  me  and   let  me  go   outside   to 

But  she  must  make  sure  that  it  was  play." 

His  will,  and  not  her  lack  of  faith  that  "My  dear  child,"  mother  replied,  in 

left  her  child  to  die.     She  m^ust  have  her  astonishment:  "You  are  still  too 

the  witness  in  her  heart  that  she  had  sick  and  weak  to  get  up.     I  will  put 

done  all  that  a  mother's  love  can  do.  you  in  your  little  bed.    In  a  few  days. 

Fear  or  doubt  were  to  have  no  place  when  you  are  quite  well  and  strong, 

or  part  in  this  matter.  you  may  go  out  to  play." 

On  a  day  set  apart  by  mother,  she,  How  glorious  he  must  have  looked 

my  eight-year-old'  sister  Vilate,  and  I,  when  he  spoke  next.     He  challenged 

fasted  and  prayed  for  Howard's  re-  mother's  faith  with  these  words  "Why, 

covery.     Assisted  by  another  woman  Ma  Young,  those  good  men  prayed 

mother  washed  his  body  from  crown  for  me !     I  am   not  sick  any  more ! 

to  sole  with  soap  and    warm;    water.  Get  my  clothes !     I  am,  going  out  to 

after   which   they    rubbed   him   with  play!" 

alcohol.  Mother's    courage   and    faith    rose 
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and  met  the  challenge  of  her  child. 
She  dressed  him.  He  leaped  from  her 
lap  and  ran  outside  rejoicing  and  play- 
ing. He  was  well.  Never  again  until 
he  was  a  man  grown  was  he  bedfast' 
with  sickness.  The  Lord  had  spared 
my  brother  to  live  with  us  for  twenty- 
nine  years  more.  Before  passing  from 
this  life  in  1920  he  had  married  and 
become  the  father  of  two  beautiful 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.     Al- 


though Howard  was  an  upright,  godly 
man,  his  little  family  are  fully  worthy 
of  such  a  husband  and  father.  The 
association  of  this  good  brother  for  so 
many  years,  and  the  memories  and  in- 
fluence he  has  left  me  are  one  of  the 
mighty  hopes  that  help  me  to  be  a 
man.  And  since  death  had  marked 
him  for  her  own,  as  related  above,  it 
was  in  very  deed  a  gift  of  a  brother 
from  God. 


'There  was  No  Room  for  Him  at  the  Inn" 

By  Frank  Steele 


Time — Present. 

Place — Any  large  American  city. 

Scene — A  street  corner  at  nine 
o'clock  on  a  dark  rainy  night. 

She  was  a  neatly  dressed  little 
woman  and  she  was  pale  and  tired- 
locking.  She  had  been  standing  there 
for  some  time  straining  her  eyes  af- 
ter every  passing  street-car. 

She  finally  approached  a  gentle- 
man standing  near  her- — approached 
him  very  timidly,  and  said:  "Pardon 
me,  but  do  I^get  my  car  on  this  cor- 
ner?" And  she  produced  a  crumpled 
bit  of  newspaper  with  an  address  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  city. 

The  gentleman  answered  in  a  kind 
voice  that  it  was  the  right  corner. 

"I've  been  hunting  a  house,"  said 
the  tired  little  woman,  "for  the  past 
week.  We  tried  to  secure  an  apart- 
ment, but  you  see  we  have .  four  lit- 
tle children,  and  they  don't  seem  to 
want  little  children  nowadays.  Last 
night  while  looking  for  this  address 
I  got  lost,  and  it  was  too  late  to  go 


there  when  I  found  my  mistake  from 
a  policeman.  I  cannot  get  away  in 
the  evenings  until  after  supper,  ]Vfy 
husband  works  nights,  you  see,  and  it 
makes  it  rather  hard  for  me." 

The  tired  little  woman  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  then  continued : 

"It  just  seems  hopeless  to  get  a 
place  to  lay  our  heads.  And  yet  I 
often  think  of  Jesus  who  said :  'Suf- 
fer the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me. ' 

And  she  halted  again. 

"It  may  seem  queer  to  you,  but, 
do  you  know,  the  thing  that  runs 
through  my  head  is  this :  'There  was 
no  room  for  Him  at  the  Inn.'  It  just 
seems  like  the  world  is  as  bad  today 
as  it  was  when  He  cam,e  to  save  it. 
Everyone  seems  to  hate  little  chil- 
dren, and  there  seems  to  be  no  room 
for  them  anywhere." 

Just  then  the  little  woman's  car 
came.  The  kind  gentleman  helped 
her  aboard,  and  she  was  whirled  awn\ 
down  the  avenue.    . 


'A  good  conscience  is  a  continual  C  hristinas,"— Longfellow, 
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Salt  Lake  City,    -    December,  1920 

"Search  Me,  O  God" 

We  are  becoming  a  numerous  peo- 
ple. The  stakes  of  Zion  are  increas- 
ing in  number  and  wards  multiplying 
without  end.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
reach  all  the  people  as  we  were  wont 
to  do  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 


Some  are  passing  rapidly  out  from 
under  the  observation  and  admoni- 
tions of  their  Bishops  and  Stake  Pres- 
idents. The  others  are  isolating  them- 
selves, and  if  they  do  not  guard  their 
lives  they  will  become  much  like  men 
and  women  of  the  world  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  their  next  door  neigh  • 
bor. 

Years  ago  the  great  majority  of  the 
Saints  could  be  reached  by  the  spoken 
word.  They  were  then  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  more  generally  and  more 
faithfully  attendants  at  Church.  Now 
they  depend  more  upon  the  written 
word  and  upon  their  own  individual 
inclination  to  do  what  is  right  and  to 
observe  the  requirements  of  their  re- 
ligion. They  are  left  more  largely  to 
themselves  than  ever  before. 

Tlie  Latter-day  Saints  have  learned 
the  scriptures  and  they  know  the  re- 
quirements of  God'  and  their  duty  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  day  and  to  live  in 
the  light  of  God's  countenance.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  a  position  from 
knowledge  and  experience  to  be  left 
alone,  where  they  could  not  be  so  left 
in  years  gone  by.  For  that  reason, 
they  should  search  themselves,  put 
themselves  under  self  examination  and 
invite  God,  like  the  ancient  of  old,  to 
search  them ;  to  see  if  there  be  ought 
in  them  that  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  work  of  the  latter  days. 

We  live  more  than  ever  in  our 
thoughts  and  feelings.  We  should  see 
to  it  that  they  are  disciplined  aright 
and  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  all 
that  is  best  and  holiest  in  God's 
teachings.  Men  will  be  very  apt 
to  feel  that  they  can  take  many 
liberties  because  their  brethren  will 
not  see  them,.    They  will  be  satisfied 
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if  they  live  up  to  a  certain  social  re-  pany  a  new  volume  entitled  "Proph- 

quirement  and  pass  muster  in  the  es-  ecies  of  Joseph  Smith  and  their  Ful- 

timation  of  their  neighbors.    Such  an  fillment"    from    the    gifted    pen    of 

attitude  is  unsafe.     In  time,  they  will  Nephi  Lowell    Morris.     The  author 

break  through  social  requirements,  be-  gives   consideration   to   some    of   the 

cause  they  will  feel  that  they  can  do  well  known   predictions   of  the    Lat- 

so  without  observation.  ter-day  Prophet,   and  these  are  pre- 

In  order  that  we  can  say  in  the  sin-  sented   with   such   clearness   and  the 

cerity  of  our  heart  "Search  Me,  Oh  proofs  of  their  utterance  and  fulfill- 

God,"  we  should  be  devoted  to  our  ment  made  so  plain  with  reproduc- 

private  prayers.  We  should  seek  every  tions  of  early    prints  and    forgotten 

opportunity  to  commune  with  God  in  manuscripts  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 

private  and  in  our  thoughts  and  feel-  the  truth  of  the  Prophet's  claim, 

ings    hold  converse  with  our  Divine  The  volume  has  been  added  to  the 

Maker.                Heber  J.  Grant.  M.  I.  A.  Reading  Course,  and  without 

„D       1      .         CI         i_  o     '^1           1  question  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 

Prophecies  of  Joseph  Smith  and  literature  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.   It 

their  rulhllment  can  be  secured  from  the  Deseret  Book 

There  has  just  been   issued   from  Company,  postpaid.    $1.25, 
the  press  of  the  Deseret  Book  Com- 


Christmas 

By  Annie  Malin 

Oh,  Christmas !  Happy  Christmas !  we  welcome  you  once  more, 
You  are  dear  unto  the  children  as  you  were  in  days  of  yore ; 
They  are  hanging  up  their  stockings  and  begging  me  to  tell 
About  the  Ancient  Stable  and  the  Babe  they  love  so  well. 
I  hear  their  merry  prattle  as  they  play  about  my  knee, 
And  the  cares  of  age  fall  from  me  as  I  join  in  songs  of  glee. 

I  recall  the  old  log-cabin  where  my  boyhood's  days  were  spent 
With  my  mother  kind  and  gentle  witTi  her  air  of  sweet  content. 
I  see  the  home-made  stockings  hanging  by  the  fireplace. 
With  the  fire-light  brightly  dancing,  lighting  up  the  humble  place. 
Into  bed  we  crept  a-wondering  if  old  Santa  would  come  there 
And  if  he'd  climb  the  ladder  to  our  attic  room  so  bare. 

A  doughnut  or  a  cooky,  a  corn  cob  doll,  a  toy. 

Fashioned  by  our  father's  jack-knife,  for  a  happy  girl  or  boy. 

A  pair  of  bright  warm  mittens  knit  by  mother  kind  and  true. 

Simple  things — they  made  us  happy  as  more  costly  presents  do. 

Next  I  see  a  little  cottage  where  my  own  dear  girls  and  boys 

Gathered  round  on  Christmas  mornings  with  their  more  abundant  toys. 

The  happy  years  passed  swiftly  and  now  we  are  alone 

Our  sons  and  daughters  living  now  in  places  of  their  own. 

Not  a  stocking  hangs  at  Christmas,  not  a  childish  voice  we  hear 

Shouting  out  a  "Merry  Christmas !"  Life  seems  empty  now  and  drear. 

Then  I  waken  from  my  dozing  and  I  clasp  my  old  wife's  hand. 

As  we  watch  our  children's  children,  a  merry  happy  band. 

Oh,  Christmas !  Happy  Christmas !  We  welcome  you  once  more, 

You  are  dear  to  age  and  childhood  as  you  were  in  days  of  yore.. 
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Superintendents*  Department 

General   Superintendency,  David   O.   McKay,   Stephen   L.   Richards   and   Geo.   D.   Pyper 
SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1921 
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The  bread  and  water  represent 

His  sacrifice  for  sin; 
Ye  Saints,  partake  and  testify 

Ye  do  remember  Him. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1921 
(Revelation,  Chapter  14,  Verses  6  and  7) 
"And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every 
nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 

"Saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him;  for  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  is  come:  and  worship  him  that  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters." 
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Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson,  Feb.,  1921 
{For  all  Departments) 

Olpening  Song — General  iAssemlbly: 
"Joseph  Smith's  First  Prayer." 

Text:  Why  do  I  believe  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  Prophet  of  God? 

Sugg'estions  to  Teachers: 

It  is  the  thought  in  presenting  the  text 
in  the  form  of  a  question  that  each 
class  member  will  indulge  in  a  serious, 
self-analysis  on  this  subject.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  draw  out  from  each  one  a 
simple,  voluntary  statement  which  will 
reflect  in  each  case  the  real  attitude  of 
the  class  member  on  this  fundamental 
truth.  Naturally,  and  necessarily,  the 
class  work  on  this  day  will  be  conducted 
in  a  purely  informal,  conversational 
style. 

The  teacher  herself  will  come  pre- 
pared with  some  well  defined  reasons 
for  her  own  belief  on  this  point.  She 
can  with  propriety  open  the  discussion 
with  a  statement  of  her  belief  with  cor- 
roborative evidence.  This  should  have 
a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  class  in 
encouraging  them  and  suggesting  ideas 
on  the  subject.  Once  the  class  has  been 
aroused  to  express  their  views  and  be- 
liefs the  teacher  will  very  tactfully  re- 
tire to  the  background  and  will  become 
merely  a  silent  director  of  the  discus- 
sion. In  short,  the  teacher's  function 
on  this  day  is  to  open  the  discussion 
and  to  be  prepared  to  keep  alive  and 
uninterrupted  the  enthusiasm  and  the  in- 
terest by  being  supplied  with  abundance 
of  evidence  which  she  presents  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  a  skillful  manner. 

It  is  clear  that  after  a  liberal  ex- 
pression of  personal  views,  beliefs,  hopes 
or  positive  assurances  on  the  part  of 
the  class  members,  that  there  will  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  such  an  hour 
as  a  faith  promoting  feature  in  the  Sun- 
day School.  Needless  to  say,  the  meth- 
ods will  vary  with  the  age  and  capacity 
of  the  class. 

The  assignment  of  this  lesson  given 
on  the  preceding  Sabbath  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  whole  plan.  Boys 
and  girls  should  be  asked  to  analyze 
themselves  on  this  question  during  the 
week  and  to  endeavor  to  put  into  words 
their  feelings  and  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Promotions 

Sunday,  January  2nd,  will  be  (pro- 
motion  day,  and   all    classes   should  be 


advanced  accordingly.  The  course  of 
study  for  1921  will  be  for  the  first  year's 
work  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
departments,  the  first  and  third  year 
work  in  the  First  and  Second  Intermedi- 
ate departments  and  the  first  year  and 
advanced  work  in  the  Theological  de- 
partment. 

A  table  showing  the  ages  for  these 
classes  and  the  course  of  study  follows 
this  note. 

It  is  recommended  that  every  class 
be  held  even  if  there  are  only  three  or 
four  pupils  to  the  class.  Teachers  can 
be  secured  if  the  superintendency  will 
confer  with  the  bishopric  and  draft  in- 
to the  teaching  corps  unused  talent. 
Every  ward  has  ample  material  if  the 
following  slogan  is  adopted,  "Work  for 
everybody  and  everybody  working." 

The  difficulty  in  promotions  will  be 
largely  overcome  if  all  classes  are  held 
in  the  First  Intermediate,  Second  In- 
termediate and  Theological  Depart- 
ments. 

Where  there  is  friction  between  pupil 
and  teacher  as  to  age,  size  and  compan- 
ionship of  the  pupil,  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  promotions  and  each  case 
should  be  handled  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances involved.  Uniformity,  or- 
der and  discipline  are  necessary  and  the 
promotion  age  should  be  maintained  but 
where  cases  of  dissatisfaction  arise  they 
should  be  handled  carefully  and  with 
the  view  of  helping  the  pupil  as  well  as 
the  school. 

Dime  Fund 

All  collections  should  have  been  m,ade 
by  this  writing,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Stake  Sup.erintendent,who  in  turn  should 
have  made  a  partial  if  not  a  complete 
return  to  the   General  Treasurer. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  en- 
tire remittance  will  be  mailed  to  John 
F.  Bennett,  47  East  South  Temple,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  before  the  15th  of 
December.  A  100  per  cent  return  is 
based  on  the  enrollment  of  officers  and 
teachers,  pupils  and  the  average  attend- 
ance in  the  Parents'  Department  as 
shown  on  last  year's  report  (1919). 

Twenty  (20)  per  cent  of  the  collection 
is  retained  by  the  Stake  officers  and  the 
remaining  eighty  (80)  per  cent  should  be 
sent  to  the  General  Board. 

We  feel  sure  every  Stake  will  meet 
its  requirement— a  100  per  cent  collec- 
tion. 
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COfURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  1921 

Kindergarten  Department 

First  year  class.  Text  book,  "Sun- 
day Morning  in  the  Kindergarten,"  new 
book,  both  years,  $1.00  postpaid. 

Primary  Department 

First  year  class.  Text  book,  "Stories 
from  the  Old  Testament,"  50c  postpaid. 

First  Intermediate  Department 

First  year  class.  Subject:  Book  of 
Mormon.  Lessons  outlined  in  current 
numbers   of   "Juvenile   Instructor," 

Third  year  class.  Text  book:  "A 
Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young,"  by  George 
L.  Weed,  $1.50  postpaid. 

Second  Intermediate  Department 

First  year  class.  Text  book:  "A 
Young  Folk's  History  of  the  Church," 
by  Nephi  Anderson,  75c  postpaid. 
,  Third  year  class.  Text  book:  "What 
it  Means  to  be  a  'Mormon,' "  by  Adam 
Bennion,  75c  postpaid. 

Theological  Department 
First    year    class.      Text    book:    "An- 


cient   Apostles,"   by   David   O.    McKay, 
$1.25  postpaid. 

Advanced  Theological.  Text  Book:  "A 
New  Witness  for  God,"  Vol.  Ill,  by  B. 
H.  Roberts,  $1.50  postpaid. 

Parents'  Department 

Subject:  "A  Study  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.'' Leisonr,  outlined  in  current 
numbers   of  "Juvenile   l'i'--tructor." 

DESIGNATION    OF    CLASSES    IN 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Classes  in  the  Sunday  Schools  shall  be  desig 
nated  by  the  year  of  the  outlined  lessons  in  eacJ 

department,  namely: 

First      Year  Kindergarten  Class  )    Ages  4,  5 

Second  Year  Kindergarten  Class  f        and  6 

First  Year      Primary  Class 
Second  Year  Primary  Class 

First  Year  1st  Intermediate  Class 
Second  Year  Ist  Intermediate  Class 
Third  Year  1st  Intermediate  Class 
Fourth  Year  1st  Intermediate  Class 

First      Year  2nd  Intermediate  Qasa  ^ 

Second  Year  2nd  Intermediate  Class    I  Ages  13   14 

Third    Year  2nd  Intermediate  Class    f   15  and  16  ' 


[Ages  7  and  t 

}  Ages  9,  10, 
11  and  12 


Fourth  Year  2nd  intermediate  Class  J 

I  Ages  17,  18 


First  Year  Theological  Class 
Second  Year  Theological  Class 
Advanced  Theological  Class  Ages  19  and  over 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  divisions  in  anf 

class  of  any  department,  the  designation  should  be 
section  1,  2,  etc  . 


Secretaries'  Department 

Laurence    W.    Richards,    General   Secretary 


Revision  of  Rolls 

Class  rolls  should  be  revised  but  once 
a  year — at  the  beginning  of  the  year — 
and  then  undfr  the  direction  of  the  su- 
perintendency. 

All  members  who  have  attended  Sun- 
day School  during. the  last  six.  months 
of  the  current  year  should  be  placed  on 
the  class  rolls  for  the  new  year  and 
all  other  names  should  be  placed  on  the 
missionary  roll  and  be  made  the  basis 
for  missionary  work  until  the  names 
thereon  are  stricken  off  by  being  re- 
placed upon  the  class  roll. 

After  the  class  rolls  have  been  re- 
vised, no  name  should  be  stricken  there- 
from, during  the  year,  except  in  case  of 
death,  removal  from  ward  or  absolute 
refusal  to  return  to  the  school  (and  as 
to  the  latter,  only  by  direction  of  the 
superintendency) . 

The  missionary  roll  should  be  revised 
every  year.      It   should   be   noted   after 


each  name  on  the  old  roll  the  result  of 
visits  to  the  individual. 

Each  class  teacher  should  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  securing,  if 
possible,  the  attendance  at  Sunday 
School  of  all  those  members  on  the  mis- 
sionary roll  of  the  ages  corresponding 
to  the  department  represented,  as  well 
as  the  absentees  on  the  class  roll. 

_  A  report  of  the  names  on  the  mis- 
sionary roll  should  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  superintendency  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  the  regular  monthly  re- 
port meeting  to  permit  the  members 
of  the  superintendency  to  give  them 
careful  consideration.  After  summariz- 
ing the  departmental  reports,  special  as- 
signment of  teachers  should  be  made  at 
the_  regular  monthly  report  meeting  to 
visit  the  names  during  the  month. 

Where  a  local  Sunday  School  has  an 
active  enlistment  committee,  it  should 
co-operate  with  the  superintendecy  and 
teachers    in     doing     special    missionary 
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work  among  the  members  listed  on  the 
missionary  roll. 

Wlhere  a  worker  holds  more  than  one 
office  in  the  Sunday  School  (for  in- 
stance as  an  officer  and  a  teacher),  his 
name  should  be  entered  but  once  on  the 
officers  and  teachers'  roll,  and  the  of- 
fices held  by  him  recorded  after  the 
name. 

The  names  of  the  bishopric  should  be 
placed  on  the  officers  and  teachers'  roll 
and  the  record  of  attendance  kept;  but 
the  calling  of  the  names  (except  in 
cases  where  the  members  of  the  bish- 
opric hold  positions  as  regular  teachers 
of  the  school)  should  be  left  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  bishopric  of  each  ward. 

In  cases  where  the  members  of  the 
bishopric  hold  positions  in  the  school  as 
regular  teachers  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  such  in  making  up  the  sta- 
tistics from  the  officers  and  teachers' 
roll;  otherwise  their  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance is  to  be  considered  only  as 
any  other  member  of  the  school. 

Parents'  Class  Roll 

All  that  is  required  of  this  department 
is  a  report  of  the  attendance  at  the 
class.  A  roll  may  be  kept  for  mission- 
ary purposes _or  to  assist  the  teacher  in 
conducting  the  class,  but  only  the  week- 
ly attendance  need  be  recorded. 

To  secure  the  average  attendance  of 
the  Parents'  Class  for  the  month  or 
year,  add  up  the  totals  of  the  weekly 
attendance  and  divide  by  the  sessions 
held. 

Cradle  Roll 

The  names  of  all  babies  in  the  ward 
under  four  years  of  age,  one  or  both  of 
whose  parents  belong  to  the  Church, 
should  be  placed  upon  this  roll.  These 
names  can  be  secured  in  connection  with 
the  annual  Sunday  School  canvass  of 
the   ward,    or   by    other   means    deemed 


advisable.  When  the  names  are  secured 
the  cradle  roll  may  be  kept  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department  either  by  one  of 
the  teachers  already  acting  or  by  one 
specially  appointed.  It  should  be  her 
duty  to  send  greetings  to  the  parents 
at  least  on  each  baby's  birthday,  and  on 
such  occasions  as  she  thinks  will  result 
in  good.  These  greetings  may  be  in 
writing  or  by  personal  visit,  preferably 
the   latter. 

Arrange  the  cradle  roll  conveniently 
so  that  the  age  of  each  child  may  be 
readily  seen.  When  the  child  com- 
mences to  attend  the  Kindergarten  class 
the  name  should  be  stricken  from  the 
roll  and  entered  on  the  Kindergarten 
roll.  The  cradle  roll  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  making  up  the  per  cent  of  at- 
tendance of  the  school.  The  actual  en- 
rolloment  is  all  that  is  called  for  on 
the  reports. 

Annual  Statistical  Report 

Referring  to  the  annual  report  blanks, 
secretaries  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  columns  8  and  9.  Adding  the 
two  per  cents  the  comibined  total  must 
not  exceed  100  per  cent.  In  answering 
question  2  be  sure  that  only  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Theological  Department  un- 
der 21  years  are  included  in  the  total. 
Question  16  calls  for  the  entire  enroll- 
ment of  the  Theological  Department 
irrespective  of  age.  Questions  12  to 
17  inclusive  call  for  the  entire  enroll- 
ment of  the  departments,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  or  not. 

In  making  up  the  average  per  cent  of 
attendance  for  the  year  (Column  18)  in 
a  ward  where  quarterly  conference  is 
held,  the  date  of  the  conference  may  be 
eliminated. 

In  computing  the  average  attendance 
in  the  Parents'  Class  for  the  year  (Col- 
umn 20)  add  the  weekly  attendances  for 
the  year  and  then  divide  by  the  num- 
ber of  sessions  held. 


What  Shall  I  Give  at  Christmas  Tide? 


Give  Smiles  to  all  whose  weary  load 
brings  gloom,  and  pain  and  grey  des- 
pair, and  bends  them  low  o'er  life's  steep 
road;  for  smiles  with  them  are  rare. 

Give  Laughter — not  the  scornful  sort, 
'      but  laughter  that   abounds   with   happy, 
wholesome,    merry    sounds,    and    so    in- 
fectious as  to  bring  a  like  retort. 

Give  Heart — the  heart  that  beats  for 

all  upon  this  day;  the  heart  that  greets 

'      the  lowly  and  the  high;  the  heart  that 


grows  with  sympathy  and  knows  but 
love  for  those  who  pass  you  by. 

Give  Joy  to  all— it  may  be  bread  for 
one,  or  just  ,.  smile,  or  just  a  simple 
toy,  or  words  or  praise  or  even  gold — 
but  give  them  all  and  you  will  give  but 
Joy. 

Give  Praise  to  Him,  that  you  have 
many  things;  good  friends,  and  health 
— and  hfe's  long  span.  Give  praise  to 
Him  for  all  these  things,  and,  best  of 
of  all,  God's  Fatherhood  of  Man! 


Sunday  School  Conventions,   1921 


Sunday  School  Conventions  will  be 
held  in  the  following  Stakes  on  the  dates 
and  at  the  places  named.  Those  Stakes 
not  listed  will  be  included  in  the  Group 
Auxiliary  Conventions  to  be  scheduled 
at  a  later  date. 

Stake  Superintendents,  without  any 
further  notice,  should  at  once  consult 
with  their  respective  Stake  Presidencies, 
get  heir  approval  for  the  holding  of  these 
conventions  and  enlist  their  aid  in  mak- 
ing them  a  success. 

A  special  invitation  should  be  extended 
by  the  Stake  Superintendent  to  the  Stake 
Presidency,  members  of  the  High  Coun- 
cil appointed  to  Sunday  School  work  and 
all  the  Bishoprics  within  the  Stake,  to  at- 
tend the  Convention. 

Dates 

January  9,  1921:     North  Weber,  Ogden 

and  Weber  at  Weber  Normal  College, 

Ogden. 
January  16,  1921 :  Pioneer  and  Salt  Lake 

at  Barratt  Hall. 
January  23,   1921:      Alpine  at  Ameriqan 

Fork. 

Jordan  at  Jordan  High  School. 
January  30,  1921 :    Ensign  and  Liberty  at 

Barratt  Hall. 
February  13,  1921:     Box  Elder  at  Bng- 

ham  City. 
February  20,  1921 :  Cottonwood  and  Gran- 
ite at  Granite  Tabernacle. 
February  27,  1921 :     Cache  and  Logan  at 

Brigham  Young  College,  Logan. 
March  13,  1921 :     Nebo  at  P.iyson. 

North  Davis  and  South  Davis  at  Kays- 

ville. 
March  20,  1921 :  Utah  at  Brigham  Young 

University,  Provo. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

The  program  for  the  1921  Sunday 
School  Conventions  was  adopted  with 
the  idea  of  presenting  to  the  Stake  and 
local  Sunday  School  workers  a  Prac- 
tical Demonstration  in  getting  the  point 
of  view  of  the  pupils  of  the  various 
classes  toward: 

1.  The  Spiritual  Life. 

2.  The  Principles  of  the  Gospel, 

3.  Religious  Meetings,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  Sunday  School. 

4.  What  constitutes  good  teaching. 
Also  a  discussion  of  the  Development 

of  Personality  of  a  Sunday  School  Teach- 
er, 

Responsibility  and  Class  Work 

The  Stake  Superintendent  in  which  the 
convention  is  scheduled  to  be  held  is 
requested   to   assume   the   responsibility 


and  take  the  initiative  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  conven- 
tion. He  should  call  a  meeting  of  the 
other  Stake  Superintendents  at  which 
they  should  cooperate  in  planning  for 
the  convention. 

A  chairman  of  each  department  should 
be  selected  to  secure  the  attendance  at 
the  convention  of  an  actual  Sunday 
School  class  from  one  of  the  nearby 
schools  to  assist  in  the  practical  dem- 
onstration at  the  11  a.  m.  department 
sessions.  The  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
classes  brought  to  the  convention  will 
be  expected  to  make  a  report  on  100% 
accounted  for,  for  every  boy  and  girl 
enrolled  in  the  class — whether  present  or 
excused,  if  excused,  the  reason  for  the 
excuse. 

This  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
convention  in  line  with  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  teachers  in  accounting 
for  100%  attendance  or  excuse  of  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  class  at  Sunday 
School. 

These  children  should  not  attend  the 
10  a.  m.  general  assembly  but  be  brought 
to  the  convention  in  time  for  the  11  a 
m.  department  sessions  and  should  be  in 
the  various  class  rooms  at  that  hour, 
promptly. 

Ebtception:  The  Superintendents'  11  a. 
m.  department  will  require  an  actual 
class  of  Theological  1st  year  students. 
The  enrollment,  attendance,  and  100% 
accounted  for  will  be  expected  of  the 
class. 

In  the  Secretaries'  Department  no 
class  will  be  required  at  either  session. 
The  Secretaries  themselves  will  form  the 
class. 

The  Choristers  and  Organists'  De- 
partment will  require  a  class  composed 
of  five  members  each  from  the  First  In- 
termediate, Second  Intermediate,  Theo- 
logical and  Parents'  Classes.  No  enroll- 
ment or  attendance  statistics  will  be  re- 
quired. This  special  mixed  class  will 
not  meet  at  the  11  a.  m.  session  but  at 
the  2  p.  m.   department  session. 

The  Parents'  Class  will  require  an 
actual  ward  class,  though  no  enrollment 
or  attendance  statistics  will  be  required 
The  Kindergartent  Department  will  re- 
quire only  a  group  of  the  older  children 
of  a  class  from  a  given  Sunday  School. 
No  enrollment  or  attendance  statistics 
will  be  required. 

The  responsibility  for  securing  these 
classes  rests  with  the  Stake  Superin- 
tendents and  the  department  Stake  Board 
Supervisors.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  these  classes  in  all  departments 
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provided  for  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

Convention  Secretary  and  Roll  Call 

The  Stake  Superintendents  should  ap- 
point one  secretary  to  he  in  charge.  The' 
report  showing  the  total  attendance  by 
stakes  at  the  convention  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  convention  secretary  in  time 
for  it  to  be  given  by  the  Stake  Superin- 
tendent at  the  afternoon  assembly  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  program.  A  detailed 
statement  showing  the  attendance  and 
percents  by  stakes  and  wards  should  be 
prepared  and  mailed  to  the  General 
Board  following  the  convention.  To  se- 
cure this,  kindly  provide  printed  or 
mimeographed  slips  to  be  furnished  each 
member  attending  the  convention  as  they 
enter  the  main  assembly  room  at  the 
morning  session.  These  slips  should  pro- 
vide headings  for  the  name,  office,  ward, 
and  stake.  If  possible,  they  should  be 
filled  out  and  collected  as  the  individual 
enters  the  main  assembly.  If  this  is  not 
practical,  the  slips  should  be  gathered 
up  in  the  class  room  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion. The  convention  secretary  should 
see  to  it  that  these  slips  are  collected  and 
recapitulated  by  wards  and  stakes  with 
the  percent  of  attendance  and  mailed  to 
the  General  Board.  No  roll  should  be 
called  in  the  departments  on  account  of 
lack  of  time.  The  convention  secretary 
can  furnish  each  Stake  Superintendent 
with  an  attendance  report  to  assist  in  tak- 
ing the  standing  roll  in  the  afternoon 
general  assembly. 

Music 

Wlhere  a  General  Board  member  repre- 
senting the  music  department  is  present 
at  the  convention  all  music  should  be 
given  under  his  direction,  but  the  con- 
vention chorister  and  organist  should  be 
well  prepared  on  all  of  the  songs  and 
instrumental  music  called  for. 

Special  music  should  be  arranged  for 
at  the  afternoon  session  as  noted  in  the 
program. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  the  song."* 
be  sung  without  using  books  or  printed 
leaflets.  Word  should  be  sent  to  all 
schools  for  the  officers  and  teachers  to 
prepare  and  memorize  the  songs  in  ad- 
vance of  the  convention. 

Preparation 

All  officers  and  teachers  are  expected 
to  come  prepared  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  the  "Development  of 
Personality"  at  the  afternoon  department 
session  and  be  prepared  to  define  the 
terms  as  outlined  in  the  program. 

PROGRAM 

"For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we 
keep  His  Commandments." — (1  John  5:3) 


9  to  9:45  a.  m. — Stake  Board  Meeting 

To  be  attended  by  the  Stake  Presi- 
dencies, Members  of  High  Council  ap- 
pointed to  Sunday  School  work,  Bishop- 
rics, and  Stake  Sunday  School  Boards. 

Subject  for  Discussion:  "Stake  Prob- 
lems:" To  be  conducted  by  General 
Board  member. 

1.  The  results  of  last  year's  conven- 
tions. 

2.  Stake  Union  Meetings. 

3.  Functions  of  Stake  Board  Members. 

General  Assembly 

10  to  11  a.  rii. 

To  be  attended  by  Stake  Presidencies 
Members  of  High  Council  appointed  to 
Sunday  School  work,  Bishoprics,  Stake 
Sunday  School  Boards  and  all  Sunday 
School  Officers  and  teachers. 

1.  Congregational  Singing:  "If  There's 
Sunshine  in  Your  Heart." 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Topic:  "The  Sunday  School  Teach- 
er's Standard  of  Excellence." — General 
Board  Member. 

4.  Topic:  "Power  of  Personality." — 
General  Board  Member. 

5.  Congregational  Singing:  "Sowing." 

6.  Topic:  "Speak  No  111."— General 
Board  Member. 

7.  Congregational  Singing:  "Nay  Speak 
No  111." 

Note:     It  is  expected  that  all  Sunday 
School  Officers  and  Teachers  will  come 
prepared  to  sing  the  songs  without  books 
or  printed  leaflets. 
11a.  m. — Separation  Into  Departments — 

Dismissal  from  Departments  Not  Later 

Than  12:30 

Department  Work 

General  Aim:  Win  Every  Boy  and 
Girl. 

"Simon,  Son  of  Jonas,  Lovest  thou  Me 
more  than  th«se?" 

"Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  I  love 
Thee." 

"Feed  My  lambs."  (John  21:15) 

Note:  In  each  class  the  teacher  will  be 
expected  to  report  100%  accounted  for 
either  in  the  attendance  or  excuse  of  ev- 
ery pupil  enrolled  in  the  class  repre- 
sented. 

Superintendants*  Department 

11  a.  m. 

1.  A  Practical  Demonstration  conducted 
by  General  Board  member  in  getting 
the  Point  of  View  of  Boys  and  Girls 

toward: 

a.  The  Spiritual  Life. 

b.  The  Principles  of  the  Gospel. 

c.  Religious   meetings,  with   particular 
attention  to  the  Sunday  School. 

d.  What  constitutes  good_  teaching. 

2.  Dismissal  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

3.  Discussion  of  Demonstration. 
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4.  Summary  of  Demonstration  by   Gen- 
eral Board  member. 

5.  Benediction  and   Dismissal  from   DiC- 
partment. 

Note:  The  Stake  Superintendent  will 
be  expected  to  provide  a  Theological  1st 
year  class  for  the  Superintendents'  De- 
partm.ent  to  carry  on  the  Demonstra- 
tion. (See  General  Instructions — Re- 
sponsibility.) 

Note:  In  this  class  the  teacher  will  be 
expected  to  report  100%  accounted  for 
either  in  the  attendance  or  excuse  of  ev- 
ery pupil  enrolled  in  the  class  repre- 
sented. 

Secretaries'  Department 

II  a.  m. 

A  Discussion  on  the  Duties  and  Activ- 
ities of  a  Sunday  School  Secretary  con- 
ducted by  General  Board  member. 

Note:  It  is  expected  that  all  problems 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  a  Secretary 
will  be  discussed  at  his  hour.  Secretaries 
should  feel  free  to  express  themselves 
and  make  any  observations  helpful  to 
the  work.  No  papers  are  to  be  assigned 
but  all  secretaries  should  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  discussion.  The  secre- 
taries will  form  the  class.  No  class  of 
pi-^ils  need  be  brought  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

Problems: 

1.  The    Secretary's    relationship    to    the 
Monthly  Report  and  Business  Meeting. 
a.  Co-operation    with    teachers    in    fur- 
nishing the   Superintendency   with: 

(1)  Reports  on  absentees. 

(2)  Reports  on  unenroUed. 

(3)  The  number  of  visits  made  by 
teachers  to  absentees  and  unen- 
roUed during  the  month. 

2.  The  value  of  quarterly  and  annual 
summaries  as  printed  in  the  Minute 
Book. 

3.  The  compiling  of  a  Sunday  School 
Ward  Census  and  keeping  it  up  to  date 
— A  record  of  every  boy  and  girl  of 
Sunday  School  age. 

4.  Weekly  or  Monthly  Reports.  A  state- 
ment of  condition.  Is  your  school 
rated  class  A? 

5.  Your  Stake  Secretary,  the  Auditor  and 
Compiler  of  facts  and  figures.  Are 
you  co-operating  in  improving  Sunday 
School  records? 

Choristers'   Department 

11  a.  m. 

It  is  requested  that  the  Organists  and 
Choristers  meet  separately,  Jfor  discus- 
sion of  their  respective  topics.  There 
sl-ould  also  be  provided  a  good  instru- 
ment to  be  used  in  the  song  demonstra- 
tion. 


Topic:  A   Practical  Demonstration   of    > 
how  to  teach  a  song  in  Sunday  School. 

A.  Preliminary  Preparation: 

1.  Rhythm,  its  meaning  and  purpose.  De- 
cide on  the  time  and  how  to  beat  it. 

2.  Melody — Tune — Theme. 

a.  Its  importance  in  its  attachment  to 
words. 

b.  Locate  the  melody  in  whatever  part 
it  may  occur. 

3.  Harmony — Its   meaning. 

a.  Demonstrate  different  kinds  of 
chords  and  the  emotional  signifi- 
cance of  each. 

b.  Harmonic  combinations  the  essen- 
tial element  in  arousing  the  subject- 
ive emotions." 

4.  Note  all  marks  of  tempo,  expression, 
accent,  etc. 

The  meaning  of  those  not  understood 
should  be  looked  up  in  a  musical  dic- 
tionary. 

5.  Study  carefully  the  words. 

a.  Find  central  thought  as  this  will  de- 
termine the  atmosphere  of  the  se- 
lection. 

b.  Note  words  with  natural  accent  and 
see  if  the  music  fits  the  accent. 

c.  Determine  their  proper  pronuncia- 
tion. 

6.  Indicate  proper  breathing  places. 

7.  Create  mentally  the  kind  of  tone  qual- 
ity the  piece  demands  and  try  to  hear 
it  as  your  school  should  sing  it. 

B.  Presentation   of  Music  to   School: 

1.  Rehearse  the  music  at  first  in  sections 
rather  than  as  a  whole. 

2.  After  each  selection  has  been  thus 
learned  practice  the  song  as  a  whole 
keeping  in  mind  the  following  points: 

a.  Rate  of  movement. 

b.  Tone  quality 

c.  Proper  balance. 

d.  Correct  breathing. 

e.  Expression. 

f.  Accentuation. 

g.  Contrasting  emotions. 

h.  Proper  pronunciation   and  enuncia- 
tion of  words. 
Benediction  and  dismissal  from  Depart- 
ment. 

Organists'  Department 

11  a.  m. 

It  is  requested  that  the  Choristers  and 
Organists  meet  separately  for  discussion 
of  their  respective  topics,  and  that  a 
p-ood  organ  be  provided  for  the  Organ- 
ists' Department. 

Topic:  How  to  select  and  prepare  an 
organ  selection. 

1.  All  organists  should  be  encouraged  to 
study  their  instrument  carefully  with 
an  efficient  teacher,  rather  than  to  be 
satisfied   with   the   necessarily   meager 
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information   contained   in  this   outline. 

2.  Always  select  appropriate  music. 

3.  The  foHowing  suggestions  will  prove 
helpful  in  studying  new  music: 

a.  Play  the  correct  notes  only. 

b.  Figure  out  the  correct  fingering. 

c.  Make  the  execution   smooth. 

d.  Study  carefully  the  expression  and 
phrasing. 

e.  Determine  the   correct  registration. 

4.  Registration.  The  following  funda- 
mental rules  will  aid  the  inexperienced 
organist. 

a.  Eight  foot  stops  (same  pitch  as 
piano)  are  the  ground  work  of  all 
registration. 

b.  Four  foot  stops  (one  octave  higher 
than  notation)  added  to  eight  foot 
stops  make  for  brightness. 

c.  Sixteen  foot  stops  (one  octave  low- 
er than  notation)  added  to  eight 
foot  stops,  produce  dark  and  somber 
effects. 

d.  A  combination  of  four,  eight,  and 
sixteen  foot  stops  gives  a  dignified 
tone.  These  last  two  combinations 
must  be  used  with  discrimination. 

5.  Accompanying. 

a.  There  should  be  only  one  leader  in 
a  school.  Let  the  chorister  do  the 
leading. 

b.  Follow  the  chorister  closely  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  music:  tempo,  volume, 
phrasing,  accentuation,  etc. 

Benediction  and  dismissal  from  de- 
partment. 

At  the  convention  a  practical  demon- 
stration in  the  application  of  the  above 
principles  will  he  conducted.  Music  for 
this  purpose  will  be  provided. 

Parents*  Department 
11  a.  m. 

1.  A  Practical  Demonstration  conducted 
by  General  Board  member  in  teaching 
and  getting  the  Point  of  View  of  a 
Parents'  Class  on  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment. 

2.  Dismissal  of  the  class. 

3.  Discussion  of  the  Demonstration. 

4.  Summary  of  Demonstration  by  (xen- 
eral  Board  member. 

5.  Benediction  and  dismissal  from  depart- 
ment. 

Note:  An  actual  Parents'  Class  must  be 
brought  to  the  department  for  the  Dem- 
onstration although  no  record  of  enroll- 
ment or  attendance  need  be  made.  (See 
General  Instructions,  Responsibility.) 

Theological  Department 
11  a.  m. 

1.  A  Practical  Demonstration  conducted 
by  General  Board  member  in  getting 
the  Point  of  View  of  Boys  and  Girls' 
toward: 


a.  The  Spiritual  Life. 

b.  The  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

c.  Religious   meetings,  with   particular 
attention  to  the  Sunday  School. 

d.  What  constitutes  good  teaching. 

2.  Dismissal  of  boys  and  girls. 

3.  Discussion  of  Demonstration. 

4.  Summary  of  Demonstration  by  Gen- 
eral Board  member. 

5.  Benediction  and  dismissal  from  depart- 
ment. 

Note:  In  this  class  the  teacher  will  be 
expected  to  report  100%  accounted  for 
either  in  the  attendance  or  excuse  of  ev- 
ery pupil  enrolled  in  the  class  repre- 
sented. 

Second  Intermediate  Department 
11  a.  m. 

1.  A  Practical  Demonstration  conducted 
by  General  Board  member  in  getting 
the  Point  of  View  of  Boys  and  Girls 
toward: 

a.  The  Spiritual  Life. 

b.  The   principles  of  the   Gospel. 

c.  Religious    meetings,    with    particu- 
lar attention  to  the  Sunday  School. 

d.  What  constitutes  good  teaching. 

2.  Dismissal  of  boys  and  girls. 

3.  Discussion  of  Demonstration. 

4.  Summarv  of  Demonstration  by  Gen- 
eral Board  member. 

5.  Benediction  and  dismissal  from  de- 
partment. 

Note:  In  this  class  the  teacher  will  be 
expected  to  report  100%  accounted  for 
either  in  the  attendance  or  excuse  of 
every  pupil  enrolled  in  the  class  repre- 
sented. 

First  Intermediate  Department 

11  a.  m.  i  -- 

1.  A  Practical  Demonstration  conducted 
by  General   Boi^rd  member  in   getting 

the  Point  of  View  of  Boys  and   Girls 
toward : 

a.  The   Spiritual  Life. 

b.  The  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

c.  Religious   meetings,   with   particulai 
attention  to  the  Sunday  School. 

d.  What  constitutes  good  teaching. 

2.  Dismissal  of  boys  and  girls. 

3.  Discussion    of   Demonstration. 

4.  Summary  of  Demonstration  by  Gen- 
eral Board  member. 

5.  Benediction  and  dismissal  from  de- 
partment. 

Note:  In  this  class  the  teacher  will  be 
expected  to  report  100%  accounted  for 
either  in  the  attendance  or  excuse  of 
everv  pupil  enrolled  in  the  class  repre- 
sented. 

Primary  Department 

11  a.  m. 

1.  Song:  "Jesus  Wants  Me  for  a  Sun- 
beam." 
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2.  Prayer. 

3.  A  Practical  Demonstration  conducted 
by  General  Board  miember  in  getting 
the  mind  content  of  Primary  children 
pertaining  to  n^oral  and  religious  ideas. 

4.  Dismissal  of  children. 

5.  Discussion  of  Demonstration. 

6.  Summary  of  Demonstration  by  Gen- 
eral Board  member. 

7.  Benediction  and  dismissal  from  de- 
partment. 

Note:  In  this  class  the  teacher 
will  be  expected  to  report  100%  account- 
ed for  either  in  the  attendance  or  excuse 
of  every  pupil  enrolled  in  the  class  rep- 
resented. 

Kindeigarten  Department 

11  a.  m. 

1.  A  Practical  Demonstration  conducted 
by  General  Board  member  in  getting 
the  Point  of  View  of  Kindergarten 
children  toward: 

a.  Spiritual  Life. 

(1)  Pi  -yer. 

(2)  Blessing  on  food. 
D.  Principles  of  Gospel. 

(1)  Word  ofWisdom. 

(2)  Fasting. 

(3)  Tithes  and  offerings 
c.  Religious  meetings. 

(1)  Sunday  School. 

(2)  Primary. 

(3)  Religion  Class. 

2.  Discussion  of  Demonstration. 

3.  Singing:      "Thanks    for    the     Sabbath 
Day." 

4.  Benediction  and  dismissal  from  de- 
partment. 

Note:  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
group  of  Kindergarten  children  present, 
the  oldest  of  a  class.  It  is  not  advisable 
that  an  entire  Kindergarten  class  be 
brought  to  the  convention,  only  a  group 
of  the  older  children  of  a  class.  (See 
General    Instructions— Responsibility.) 

Reassembly  in  Department 

2  to  3:10  p.  m. 

The  subject  "Development  of  Person- 
ality" will  be  treated  in  all  departments 
excepting  the  Choristers  and  Organists. 
A  brief  address  by  member  of  General 
Board  followed  by  discussion. 

All  teachers  should  come  prepared  to 
define  the  terms. 

Topic:  "Development  of  Personality.' 

a.  A  realization  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  God. 

b.  Sincerity. 

c.  Symipathy. 

d.  Optimism. 

e.  Courtesy. 

f.  Self-Mastery. 

g.  Scholarly  attitude. 


h.  Vitality. 

i.  Personal  appearance. 

j.  Desire  to  serve. 

Superintendents'  Department 

2  p.  m. — Reassembly  in  Department 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Topic:  "Development  of  Personality," 
by  General  Board  miember. 

Note:  See  General  Program  Reassem- 
bly in  Departments  for  outline  of  sub- 
ject. 

4.  Discussion. 

5.  Summary   of      discussion   by   General 
Board  member. 

6.  Adjourn  to  general  assembly. 

Secretar^esT    Depatttment 

2  p.  m. — Reassembly  in  Department 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Topic:  "Development  of  Personality," 
by  General  Board  member. 

Note:  See  General  Program  Reas- 
sembly in  Departments  for  outline  of 
subject. 

4.  Discussion. 

5.  Summary    of    discussion    by    General 
Board  member. 

6.  Adjourn  to  general  assembly. 

Choristers  and  Organists'  Department 

2  p.  m.— Reassembly  in  Department 

Choristers  and  Organists  will  meet  to- 
gether in  the  afternoon.  It  is  requested 
that  five  members  each  from  the  First 
Intermediate,  Second  Intermediate,  The- 
ological and  Parents'  Classes  of  a  local 
Sunday  School  be  assigned  by  definite 
appointment  to  meet  with  this  depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
demonstration.  This  must  not  be  over- 
looked or  neglected.  (See  General  In- 
structions— Responsibility.) 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  A  Practical  Demonstration  conducted 
by  General  Board  member,  in  getting 
the  Point  of  View  of  the  Boys  and 
Girls  toward  Music  in  the  Sunday 
School  as  it  relates  to: 

a.  The  Spiritual  Life. 

b.  The  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

c.  Other   activities   in    the   conduct    of 
Sunday  School  work. 

d.  What  constitutes  good  organ  play- 

e.  What  constitutes  good  song-leader- 
ship and  singing. 

4.  Dismjissal  of  boys  and  girls. 

5.  Discussion  of  Demonstration. 

6.  Summary  of  Demonstration  by   Gen- 
eral Board  member, 

7.  Adjourn  to  General  Assembly. 
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Parents'  Department 

2  p.  m. — Reassembly  in  Department 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Topic:  "Development  of  Personality," 
by  General  Board  member. 

Note:  "See  General  Program  Reas- 
sembly in  Departments  for  outline  of 
subject. 

4.  Discussion. 

5.  Summary    of    discussion    by    General 
Board  member. 

6.  Adjourn  to  General  Assembly. 

Theological  Department 

2  p.  m. — Reassembly  in  Department 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Topic:  "Development  of  Personality," 
by  General  Board  member. 

Note:  See  General  Program  Reas- 
sembly in  Departments  for  outline  of 
subject. 

4.  Discussion. 

5.  Summary   of     discussion    by    General 
Board  member. 

6.  Adjourn   to   General  Assembly. 

Second  Intermediate  Department 

2  x),  m. — Reassembly  in  Department 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Topic:  "Development  of  Personality," 
by  General  Board  member. 

Note:  See  General  Program  Reas- 
sembly in  Departments  for  outline  of 
subject. 

4.  Discussion. 

5.  Summary    of    discussion    by    General 
Board  member. 

6.  Adjourn  to  General  Assembly. 

First  Intermediate   Department 

2  p.  m. — Reassembly  in  Department 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Topic:  "Development  of  Personality," 
by  General  Board  member. 

Note:  See  General  Program  Reas- 
sembly in  Departments  for  outline  of 
subject. 

4.  Discussion 

5.  Summary    of    discussion    by    General 
Board  member. 

6.  Adjourn  to  General  Assembly. 

Primary  Department 

2  p.  m. — Reassembly  in  Department 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Topic:  "Development  of  Personality," 
by  General  Board  member. 

Note:  See  General  Program  Reas- 
sembly in  Departments  for  outline  of 
subject. 


4.   Discussion. 

5.  Summary    of    discussion    by    General 
Board  member. 

6.  Adjourn  to  General  Assembly. 

Kindergarten  Department 

2  p.  m. — Reassembly  in  Department 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Topic:  "Development  of  Personality," 
by  General  Board  member. 

a.  Realization    of  the   relationship   be- 
tween man  and-  God. 

(1)  Prayerful    attitude. 

(2)  Reverence. 

(a)  Sacred  places. 

(b)  For  those  in  authority. 

b.  Sincerity. 

(1)  Practice   what  you  preach. 

c.  Sympathy. 

(1)  Understand  the  child. 

(a)  Home    Life. 

(b)  Environment. 

(c)  Likes   and   dislikes. 

d.  Oiptimism. 

(1)  Cheerfulness. 

e.  Courtesy. 

(1)  In  the  home. 

(2)  In  the  church. 

(3)  On  the  street. 

f.  Self-Mastery. 

(1)  Self-control. 

(2)  Poise. 

g.  Scholarly  attitude, 

(1)   Desire  for  knowledge. 
(Z)   Source, 
h.  Vitality. 

(1)  Health. 

(2)  Energy. 

(3)  Ambition. 

i.   Personal  appearance. 

(1)  Dress. 

(2)  Posture. 

j.  Desire  to  serve. 
(1)   Right   attitude. 

4.  Discussion. 

5.  Summary   of   Demonstration  by   Gen- 
,eral   Board   member. 

6.  Adjourn  to  General  Assembly. 

General   Assembly 

3 :20  p.  m- 

1.  Congregational    singing:    "Shine    On." 

2.  Standing  roll  call  by  Stakes,  the  su- 
perintendent to  report  number  enrolled, 

the  number  present  ,the  number  ac- 
counted for,  and  the  schools  having  an 
attendance  of  100  percent. 

3.  Topic:     "The    Winning    of    Boys    and 
Girls,"   General   Board  member. 

4.  Special  music. 

5.  Remarks. 

6.  Congregational  singing:  "Dear  to  the 
Heart  cf  the  Shepherd." 

7.  Benediction. 


Choristers  and  Organists*  Department 

Joseph  Ballamyne,  Chairman;  Edward  P.  Kimball  and  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 


SUGGESTiaNS  ON  THIS  MONTH'S 
ORGAN  MUSIC 

By  Edward  P.  Kimball 

The  tempo  mark  "andante  grazioso" 
indicates  a  slow,  graceful  tempo,  not 
hurried  and  not  dragged.  In  order  to 
achieve  such  a  performance  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  coneiderable  stress  upon 
the  strong  pulses  in  the  measure,  namely, 
the  first  and  third  beats,  and  play  the 
others  more  lightly.  This  will  result 
in  a  buoyancy  and  gracefulness,  entirely 
free  from  "loginess".  Special  care 
should  be  exercised  in  playing  perfectlj 
legato,  especially  in  measures  5  and  11, 
where  the  lower  note  in  the  upper 
staff  must  be  taken  with  the  left  hand 
as  indicated.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
turns'  m  the  first  and  third  measuies 
be  played  as  follows: 

First  measure. 


^ 


Third  measure. 

5 


-F~^ 
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If  8  foot  stops  be  employed,  the  piece 
might  be  repeated  from  the  beginning, 
using  soft  four- foot  stops  the  second 
time  up  to  the  phrase  commencing  on 
the  last  beat  of  the  eighth  measure. 
Here  soft  8  foot  stops  should  be  added, 
and  the  four  foot  stop  released.  This 
*v/l  give  good  \ariety,  making  of  this 
number  a  charming  piece  of  worship 
music. 

Time-Keeping  in  Music 
One  of  the  most  important  things  in 
music  is  "rhythm,"  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  the  strong  pulse  in  the  meas- 
ure. Rhythm  lies  at  the  base  of  all 
healthy  life.  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  conditions  would  be  produced 
m  the  world  if  its  "rhythm"  were 
to  be  interrupted.  Cast  away  the 
rhythm"  of  your  own  life  and  you 
are  a  sick  person.  While  this  regu- 
larity in  nature  and  life  are  apparently 
mvoluntary  when  not  interfered  with 
the  element  of  "rhythm"  in  music  is 
voluntary.  Edward  MacDowell  says, 
"Rhythm  denotes  a  thought;  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  purpose.  There  is  will 
behind    it;    its    vital    part    is    intention, 


power;   it  is   an  act."      This   being  the 
case  it  should  be  profitable  to  examine 
it  in   order  to   determine  how  much  of 
its  functions  and  workings  we  may  take 
hold  of  and  employ.     Rhythm  or  "time- 
keeping," to  employ  a  definition  which 
is  more  generally  used  and  understood, 
involves    a    knowledge    of    the    relative 
value  of  notes,  the  arithmetical  value  of 
notes,   compared   one  to  another.      The 
student  who  would  play  or  sing  rhyth- 
mically must  know  what  the  time   sig- 
nature  means.     He   must   know  that  it 
is   a    symbol   for   the   representation   of 
two   things,  viz.,   that  in   each   measure 
there    are    a    certain    number    of    beats 
(top  figure)   and  that  in  a  given  move- 
ment a  certain  kind  of  note  receives  one 
beat  (lower  figure).     If  these  two  things 
be  learned  and  put  into  effect,  the  me- 
chanical  part   of   playing   or   singing  in 
time  will  be  taken  care  of,  provided  a 
regular  beat  is  maintained.     The  above 
will  insure  to  every  note  its  full  value 
of   time,   and   not   more   than   its   value. 
The    necessity    of    strict    time-keeping 
should  need  no  argument,  but  the  fre- 
quent disregard  for  it  makes   it  profit- 
able  to  consider  a   few  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be   disregarded.      By  means 
of  our  splendid  modern  system  of  nota- 
tion it  is  possible   for  the  composer  to 
transcribe   to   the   printed   page   exactly 
what  he  wants  re-created  when  his  mu- 
sic is  performed,  and  the  performer  has 
no   more   right   to    change    the    rythmic 
mtent  of  the  composer  than  he  has  to 
alter  the  punctuation  of  an  author.  Time- 
keeping   is    the    measurement    used    by 
the  composer  in  constructing  his  work, 
and  an  observance  of  its  laws  is  neces- 
sary to  reproduce  it  as  he  sets  it  down. 
It    is    the    musician's    "yard-stick,"    his 
"compass,"       "graduate."  Symmetry 

and  proportion  can  be  realized  only  by  . 
observance  of  rhythm,  either  strict  or 
varied,  but  when  a  deviation  from  strict 
time-keeping  is  made  there  should  .exist 
a  reason  for  it.  Rhythm  enters  largely 
in  the  memorization  of  any  selection. 
Most  people,  especially  the  musically  un- 
taught, memorize  a  melody  much  more 
from  its  rhythm  than  from  the  mel- 
odic succession  of  its  notes.  This  may 
be  demonstrated  by  tapping  the  notes 
of  some  familiar  song,  "America"  for 
example,  upon  a  table,  in  correct  time, 
and  then  by  playing  its  melody  notes 
without  regard  for  their  time-value.  It 
will  be  found  that  many  will  recog- 
nize the  melody  in  the  first  way,  while 
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very    few»    if    any,    will    be    able    to    tell 
what  it  is  in  the  latter  demonstration. 

The  cause  lying  at  the  bottom  of  il- 
logical tempo  variations  is  "sentiment- 
alism."  This  brings  about  many  wil- 
ful and  arbitrary  exaggerations  of 
tempo  which  cannot  be  justified  by  com- 
mon sense,  good  taste,  or  the  accepted 
principles  of  music.  Robert  Schumann 
said,_  on  this  point:  "Play  in  time.  The 
playing  of  some  people  is  like  the  gait 
of  a  drunkard.  Make  not  such  your 
models." 

Chorister  and  organist  are  equally  re- 
sponsible for  correct  time-keeping  in 
the  school.  Songs  should  be  both 
taught  and  played  in  time.  Expression 
should  have  r.s  its  foundation  technical 


correctness.  "It  is  difficult  to  orate  if 
one  cannot  form  a  grammatical  sen- 
tence." A  dress  js  not  trimmed  until 
it  is  cut  out  and  sewed  together.  Ob- 
serve the  architect,  the  tailor,  the  paint- 
er, the — ^but  why  multiply  examples  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  obeying  law? 

Song  for  Uniform  Fast  Day 

Sunday  School  choristers  and  organ- 
ists will  please  note  that  for  Fast  Day 
there  will  appear  in  the  "Juvenile  In- 
structor" the  opening  song  to  be  given 
in  the  general  assembly  for  that  day. 
This  plan  will  be  carried  out  during  the 
entire  year.  The  thought  is  that  the 
text  of  the  opening  song  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  subject  matter  to  be 
discussed   that   day   in   all   the   classes. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 

By  N.  T.  Porter 
WORK  FOR  JANUARY,  1921 

The    Sixth    Commandment 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  KUL"— Exodus  20 

Sunday,  January  2^  1921 
Testimonies. 

Sunday,  Januarv  9,  1921 
Division  III 

The  Humanities 

The  Five  Commandments 

"Thou  Shalt  not  kUI. 

"Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness," 
etc. 

"Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  etc. 

Order  and  Sequence  of  the  Decrees  as 
Between  Man  and  Man 

Discussion 

He  who  observes  must  acclaim  the 
evolving  and  soul  building  seq.uence  of 
the  Five  Last  Injunctions  of  the  Code 
of  Codes. 

Note  the  First  Great  Order  of  Re- 
straint 

"Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  a  restraint  with- 
out which  human  existence  itself  would 
be  threatened — an  injunction  without 
which  the  end  of  this  life  of  flesh  and 
blood  might  creep  back  to  its  very  be- 
ginning—yes, might  blot  out  the  begin- 
ning itself. 

So,  in  vital  necessity,  it  stands  first 

It  is  the  obvious  corrolary  of  exist- 
ence itself. 

Again,  it  stands  first  as  the  crudest 
and  most  harrowing  shock  to  one's 
normal  sense  of  being. 

Of  all  shocks  to  one's  sense  of  fitness 
it  is  without  question  the  most  violent 
and  the  most  brutal.  Oif  all  thinking  i.i 
the  field  of  the  rational  it  strikes  at 
the  condition  nearest  to  the  unthinkable. 
Destruction — annihilation  beyond  recall 
— is  the  next  precedent  to  a  mental  void. 

And  so,  at  Sinai,  the  Great  Law-Giver 
set  this  piercing  and  invoking  witness 
of  man's  crudest  sense  of  relation  first — 


first   in   the   series   of  that  greatest  and 
all   inclusive   series   of   restraints   as   be- 
tween man  and  man. 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Next  to  the  destruction  of  human  life 
itself  is  its  defilement  Next  to  the 
wrecking  of  the  house  of  life  itself,  is  its 
desecration. 

Next  to  that  which  removes  and  blots 
out  is  that  which  sears  and  defaces.  And 
so  in  sublime  sequence  the  decree 
against  corruption  and  defilement  fol- 
lows the  decree  against  destruction  or 
dissolution. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

It  is  in  this  third  of  the  five  decrees 
that  the  diminishing  closure  of  restraint 
is  disclosed. 

Destroy  not — defile  not — rob  not  even 
of  its  physical  possessions. 

Note,  as  suggested,  the  increasing 
fineness  of  the  meshes  of  restraint.  The 
first  mesh  of  the  three  injunctions  ex- 
cludes killing — the  next,  defiling — the 
next,  taking  one's  belongings. 

The  physical  invasion  of  one  by  an- 
other is  first  stonoed  short  of  destruc- 
tion— next,  it  is  cut  short  of  defilement 
or  corruption.  Next,  it  is  forced  back 
at  the  point  of  seizure  of  things  external 
to  and  apart  from  self. 

In  other  words,  the  right  of  being 
passes  over  to  the  right  to  belongings. 
Not  only  life  is  reserved  to  self  and  to 
God,  but  life  undefiled  is  reserved,  and, 
added  upon,  the  accessories  to  life  are 
reserved  unmolested  to  self.  And  so 
the  pillars  not  only  of  existence  are  set, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of 
existence  is  laid  by  that  eighth  com- 
mand,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

"Thou    shalt    not    bear    false    witness 

against  thy  neighbor." 

Here  it  is  that  the  reaches  of  restraint 
raises  its  hand  not  only  to  reserve  to 
man  his  physical  gains  but  also  his  moral 
gains. 

Not  only  what  man  has  but  what  man 
Is,  is  his  to  use  and  his  to  enjoy. 

And  so  the  m  shes  of  protection  or  re- 
straint are  again  reduced  and  the  fine 
gold  of  the  things  nrecious  to  man  are 
by  God  reserved  to  him. 

His  life  intact,  his  body  undefiled;  his 
earthly  accessories  to  life  to  him  re- 
served; and  his  attributes  of  self,  his 
qualities  of  being  to  him  preserved,  in 
that  by  man  they  are  to  be  neither  pil- 
laged nor  despoiled. 
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"Thou  shah  not  covet,"  etc. 

Here  the  climax.  It  is  here  the  di- 
vine in  human  relation  is  reached.^ 
.  In  that  sublime  Mosaic  from  Sinai — 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  lies  embedded 
that  "supreme"  and  that  "all  inclusive" 
of  the  "Humanities"— "Thou  shalt  love 
=f     *     *    thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Questionnaire 

1.  Show  that  each  of  the  five  great  re- 
straining orders  marks  a  new  and  higher 
level  of  man's  relation  to  man. 

2.  Point  out  why  at  Sinai  the  five 
commandments  were  not  merged  in  one 
as  expressed  by  the  Savior  and  as 
quoted  above. 

Sunday,  January  16,  1921 

"Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

General  Discussion 

Man's  life  is  an  endowment  in  trust. 
It  is  an  estate  held  in  sovereignity.  The 
sovereignity  of  Him  who  gave  it. 

Each,  as  to  the  other,  is  an  heir  to  his 
own  life  held  in  trust  by  himi  as  the 
created;  and,  against  both  self  and  all 
else,  held  under  the  single  sovereignty 
of  God  as  creator. 

However  mixed  and  complex  lifers 
control  in  its  courses  may  appear,_  it  is 
certain  that  in  its  beginning  and  in  its 
end  its  control  is  decreed  to  be  both 
single  and  divine. 

The  ceaseless  grind  of  conscious  con- 
flict and  the  despairing  crush  of  circum- 
stances may  seemingly  reduce  the  man 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  residue  of  clay,  but 
all  oroceeds  at  the  instance  of  provi- 
dence, and  no  hand  of  man  shall  mark 
or  fix  the  end. 

And  man's  own  death  is  just  as  far 
removed  from  his  own  will  or  instance 
as  is  the  death  of  his  fellow  man. 

Suicide  is  equal,  in  its  breach  with 
this  decree,  with  homicide. 

That  which  stays  one's  hand  against 
his  fellow  stays  that  same  hand  against 
himself. 

This  first  of  the  five  great  injunctions 
restrains  from  every  angle  the  human 
hand  as  raised  against  human  life. 

The  Almighty,  through  fixed  courses 
set  with  laws  controling  existence,  has 
reserved  the  term  of  human  life  unto 
Himself. 

.Questionnaire 

1.  Explain  why  the  free  agency  of 
man  does  not  include  control  over  his 
own  life  as  to  fixing  the  term  of  that 
life. 

^.  Show  the  utter  inconsistency  of 
such  a  control  and  the  disastrous  results 
that  would  necessarily  follow. 


3.  What  is  there  in  the  claim  that  hu- 
man life  in  many  instances  could  be 
terminated  to  the  relief  of  the  possessor 
of  that  life? 

4.  What  after  all  is  the  aim  and  end  of 
human  existence? 

5.  With  that  in.  mind  is  the  value  of 
living  to  be  measured  in  days  and  years? 

6.  What  as  you  have  observed  is  the 
reaction  upon  the  actor  who  takes  with 
intent  a  human  life? 

Sunday,  January  23,  1921 

"Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 

Defenses  or  Immunity  in  Taking  Life. 
Discussion 

There  is  no  defense  or  apology  for 
taking  human  life  other  than  the  sav- 
ing of  human  life.  And  in  that  event 
the  aim  is  preservation  of  life  and  not 
the  destruction  of  life.  Not  only  the 
aim',  but  the  apparent  result  must  be  the 
saving  of  life. 

In  other  words  the  destruction  of  life 
can  only  be  condoned  as  an  incident 
to  the  protection  or  the  perpetuation  of 
life. 

That  is,  the  act  or  omission  resulting 
in  a  taking  or  destroying  of  life  must 
have  been  directed  toward  the  defense 
or  the  saving  of  life. 

Or,  stated  otherwise,  no  human  act, 
the  aim  of  which  is  merely  to  kill  and 
the  end  of  which  is  specifically  to  de- 
stroy human  life  can  be  said  to  lie  with- 
out the  first  great  restraining  order  as 
between  man  and  man. 

The  edict  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  is  un- 
modified and  absolute.  All  acts  classed 
in  the  group  of  major  wrongs  as  between 
man  and  man  are  marked  and  listed  from 
the  side  of  intent. 

No  taking  of  human  life  with  mere 
intent  to  take,  and,  apart  from  a  pur- 
pose to  save  life,  can  escape  the  sixth 
decree.  The  restraint  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  Sinai  Injunction,  stands  unquali- 
fied. The  sincere  and  conscious  motive 
to  save  human  life  is  the  one  exemption 
from  or  defense  to  the  taking  of  a  human 
life. 

Seemingly  this  is  an  exception  to  or 
a  modification  of  an  apparently  unre- 
served or  absolute  decree,  but,  actually, 
both  in  aim  and  end,  it  is  a  saving  of 
life,  or  an  enforcement  of  the  law  itself 
even  to  the  taking  of  a  life. 

The  burden  upon  man  is  to  conserve, 
save  and  perpetuate  life  and  if  death  be 
wrought  it  can  be  defended  only  as  an 
incident  to  the  carrying  of  that  burden 
or  a  discharge  of  the  life  saving  duty 
imposed. 
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To  repeat,  killing,  or  the  taking  of  hu- 
man life,  if  to  be  condoned,  must  be  an 
inseparable  incident  to  the  dischar>.^e  of 
an  imposed  or  inherent  duty  to  save  hu- 
man life. 

Questionnaire 

1.  Explain  why  the  command  "not  to 
kill"  comes  to  us  without  qualification 
or  without  reservations. 

2.  Can  it  be  said  that  on  the  part  of 
an  individual  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  lawful  taking  of  human  life? 

3.  What  is  the  probable  danger  in  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  be  condoned  as 
the  unavoidable  means  to  an  end — that 
end  being  the  saving  or  perpetuating  of 
human  life? 

4.  Why  is  the  act  of  the  state  or  the 
human  group  in  what  is  termed,  "lawful 
executions,"  excluded  from  this  discus- 
sion? 

5.  Show  the  individual  directness  of 
each  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Sunday,  January  30,  1921 

"Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 

Cause    or    Condition    in   the   Taking    of 
Life. 

Discussion 

Death  of  man  by  the  hand  of  man  or 
at  the  instance  of  man  is  inveighed 
against  regardless  of  method,  manner,  or 
condition. 

Death  by  violence  or  by  stealth-death 
at  once  or  death  by  degrees — death  at 
any  rate  or  in  any  mannei-  if  effected 
or  caused  by  the  hand'  or  will  of  man 
is  death  in  violation  of  the  sixth  com- 
mand. 

The  injunction  against  destruction  of 
human  life  takes  no  account  of  either 
time    or     means.      It     is    an   injunction 


against  the  end— death— the  destruction 
of  human  life. 

He  who  destroys  human  life  by  one 
fell  stroke  defies  the  decree  of  the  crea,- 
tor  of  life.  He  who  drags  or  drives  a 
human  life  to  its  end  over  a  drawn-out 
tortuous  course  of  lingering  anguish  and 
pain  defies  not  only  the  sixth  command 
but  incites  by  his  souless  contempt  the 
avenging  justice  of  an  outraged  human- 
ity. So  let  no  man  be  deceived  in  the 
thought  that  the  taking  of  a  human  life 
by  a  tedious  and  less  observable  process 
covers  or  even  mitigates  the  crime. 

Absence  of  abruptness  and  startling 
violence  may  shade  against  exposure  and 
punishment  by  man,  but  .there  can  be 
no  screen  against  the  judgment  of  an 
all-searching  providence. 

Questionnaire 

1.  What  distinction  if  any,  is  to  be 
noted  in  death  at  the  hand  of  man,  singly 
or  jointly,  from  the  side  of  cause  or  pro- 
cess by  which  death  is  accomplished? 

For  example:  extreme  fear,  coercion, 
or  duress,  starvation,  exposure,  general 
neglect,  infection,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Is  there  any  material  distruction  be- 
tween mental  violence  and  physical  vio- 
lence as  the  chief  contributing  cause  of 
death? 

3.  Are  there  degrees  of  violation  of 
this  command?  For  example:  death  ac- 
complished with  and  without  the  element 
of  torture.  Or,  is  the  element  of  cruelty 
a  distinct  offense? 

4.  Is  the  fact  that  the  destroyer  of  life 
is  one  of  many  a  mitigating  factor? 

5.  May  conspiracy  not  factor  as  in- 
tensifying the  crime  rather  than  lowering 
the  degree? 

6.  May  not  the  same  apoly  as  to  the 
abruptness  of  the  process? 
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First  Year — Ancient  Apo^les 

First  Sunday,  February  6,  1921 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 
Text:     Why  do  I  believe  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  Prophet  of  God? 

(Teachers  are  respectfully  requested 
to  make  a  close  study  of  the  outlines 
on  this  subject  appearing  on  page  611 
this  issue). 

Second  Sunday,  February  13,  1921 
Lesson  4.    A  Special  Witness 

Text:     Luke  6,  8;  Mark  5,  6;  Matt.  10: 
S-42. 
Aim:       (1)   One  must  conscientiously 


believe  the  truth  before  he  can  convince 
others  of  it.  (2)  Faith  is  a  mighty 
power  over  sickness  and  even  death.  (3) 
To.  the  sincere  believer  in  Christ,  death 
has  no  fear. 

1.  Special   Calling   of   an  apostle. 

a.  A  special  witness. 

b.  Meaning  of  "Apostle." 

2.  The  Twelve  Chosen. 

a.  Circumstances. 

b.  Names. 

c.  Peter's  place. 

3.  At  Matthew's  Feast, 
a.  Jairus'  plea. 

4.  The  Aflicted  Woman, 
a.  Hier  faith. 


MADONNA    AND    CHILD 


Bodenhausen 


Madonna  and  Child 

(Suggestions  for  picture  study,   by  J.    Leo   Fairbanks) 

The  painter  of  this  picture  is  a  German  artist  named  Bo- 
denhausen.  In  it  we  have  an  expression  of  the  kindly  and  tender 
affection  that  only  a  mother  can  bestow.  She  is  young,  beau- 
tiful, self-possessed  and  proud  of  her  darling  child  which  she  hugs 
affectionately  and  reverently.  She  inclines  her  head  toward  her 
baby  and  gently  presses  it  against  its  curly  locks. 

The  baby  is  alert,  active,  and  rather  inclined  to  push  away 
from  its  loving  parent.  Even  at  this  tender  age  it  seems  to  be 
quite  independent  and  conscious  of  the  work  it  has  to  do. 

The  Madonna  has  been  a  favorite  theme  for  artists  for 
many  generations.  From  intimate  representations  of  the  little 
mother  in  the  home  to  the  parental  love  of  the  mother  of  Jesus 
there  is  a  great  range  and  diversity  of  this  subject.  Every  one 
of  us  have  felt  the  mother  love  and  those  who  are  parents  know 
the  great  love,  so  that  the  subject  makes  a  universal  appeal  and 
receives  an  almost  universal  response. 

Somehow  it  reveals  the  great  love  of  God  for  his  children, 
and  his  tender  care  of  all  of  us. 

Aside  from  revealing  the  highest  and  noblest  human  emo- 
tions and  sentiments,  the  subject  of  the  Madonna  has  helped  to 
keep  awake  the  divine  purity  of  parenthood  in  the  world.  Art  was 
thus  used  to  keep  pure  the  old  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 

What  is  there  in  the  picture  that  you  like.    Dramatize  it. 

Study  it  according  to  the  outline  for  Picture  Study  in  his 
number  of  the  Juvenile. 


During  the  Night  of  the  First  Christmas 

(Suggestions  for  picture   study,  by  J.    Leo   Fairbanks) 

This  picture  was  painted  by  a  French  Artist  named  Louis 
Maurice  Pierrey  who  belongs  to  the  modem  school  of  painting. 
The  ideals  of  this  group  of  painters  is  to  represent  the  his- 
toric setting,  costumes,  types  of  people,  etc.,  as  near  to  the  actual 
truth  as  they  can  while  adding  aesthetic  touches  in  arrangement 
etc.,  to  bring  out  the  thought  they  try  to  represent.  Thus  we 
see  m  this  picture  the  flat  roofed  houses  of  Palestine,  the  semi- 
tropical  vegetation  in  the  cactus  growing  in  the  rear  of  the 
stable,  the  hay  loft,  the  donkey  tied  outside  the  stall  to  give  room 
for  the  visitors  who  could  find  no  quarters  at  the  inns,  the  shep- 
herds dressed  in  their  rough  clothing,  the  sleepy  dogs,  the  moon- 
light effect,  the  stars  twinkling  in  the  still  night,  and  the  mother 
and  babe  finding  refuge  and  protection  in  the  manger. 

_  Though  one's  attention  goes  immediately  to  the  babe  because 
of  Its  brilliancy,  still  it  is  not  the  only  source  of  light,  for  the 
star  that  guided  the  stranger  to  the  humble  birthplace  of  the 
Savior  still  hovers  over  the  sacred  spot,  and  adds  a  degree  of  lu- 
minosity. These  sources  of  light,  though  brilliant,  do  not  dazzle ; 
neither  do  they  cast  shadows.  There  is  just  a  soft  hallowed 
light  that  glows  but  does  not  blind.  The  whole  scene  is  bathed 
in  a  hminosity  and  blue  splendor  of  the  full  moon,  which 
casts  mysterious  shadows  that  give  a  solemnity  and  beauty  to  the 
most  wonderful  Christmas  on  record. 

After  examining  the  small  inner  circle  bounded  by  the  di- 
vine family  and  heavenly  star,  our  attention  begins  to  radiate 
outward  in  ever  increasing  ellipses,  first  the  heads  of  the  visitors, 
then  their  clothing,  until  we  have  encompassed  the  whole  picture' 
Then  we  are  tempted  to  come  back  into  the  beautiful  scene  by 
retracing  the  lines  back  into  the  composition  till  we  are  brought 
to  the  subject  of  special  interest. 

Note  the  outer  ellipse  starting  with  the  cactus,  then  the  shad- 
ows of  the  pillars  on  the  left,  then  the  dogs,  then  the  shepherd's 
foot,  then  the  row  of  stones,  then  the  post,  then  the  hay  loft 
and  back  to  the  left  side  of  the  picture. 

Save  this  article  as  a  guide  to  your  future  study  of  pictures. 
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b.  Jesus'  response  to  touch  of  faith. 

c.  Peter's  remark. 

d.  Made  whole. 

5.  In   Jarius'   Home. 

a.  Little  daughter  dead. 

b.  The  mourners. 

c.  Jesus  offers  comifort. 

d.  The  maid  restored. 

6.  The  First  Missionaries. 

a.  Their  labors. 

b.  Death  of  John  the  Baptist. 

c.  Their  return. 

(1)  The  miracle  of  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes. 

Application:  How  can  faith  best  be 
developed?  Give  specific  duties  in  life 
of  child. 

Note. — The  Hem  of  the  Garment. 

The  Jews  regarded  the  border  or  hem 
of  their  outer  robes  as  of  particular  im- 
portance because  of  the  requirement 
made  of  Israel  in  earlier  days  that  the 
border  be  fringed  and  supplied  with  a 
band  of  blue,  as  a  reminder  to  them  of 
their  obligations  as  the  covenant  people. 
The  desire  to  touch  the  hem  of  Christ's 
robe  may  have  been  associated  with  this 
thought  of  sanctity  attaching  to  the  hem 
or  border.  Talmage's  "Jesus  the  Christ," 
pages  346  and  347. 

Feeding   Five   Thousand. 

Read  Talmage's  "Jesus  the  Christ," 
Pages   333,  334.   335. 

Third  Sunday,  February  20,  1921 
Lesson  5.    Peter's  Faith  Tested 

Text:     M^tt.  14;  1,5-33;  John  6. 

Aim:  A  genuine  faith  in  Christ  remains 
firm  in  spite  of  the  actions  of  men  or  the 
tempest  of  temptation. 

1.  Faith. 

a.  Sincere  faith. 

(1)  Not  easily  swayed. 

b.  Jesus  eager  to  instill  true  faith. 

(1)    Grieved  when  people   do  not 
possess  it. 

(a)    His       retirement       for 
prayer. 

2.  A  Tempestuous  Sea. 

a.  Jesus   sees   Disciples  battling  with 
waves. 

b.  Jesus  walks  upon  water. 

c.  Peter's  faith. 

d.  Peter's  doubt. 

3.  The  Sermon  on  the  Bread  of  Life. 
a.   Why  the  people  sought  Jesus. 

b    People  reject   Christ, 
c.  Jesus  appeals  to  Twelve. 
(1)    Peter's   assurance. 

(a)    Belief  and   knowledge. 
Note.— Watches  of  the  Night.        « 
The  J^ws  had  adopted  the  Roman  or- 
der of  four  watches  in  the  night  each 
lasting  three  hours.      The  fourth  watch 


was  the  last  one  and  extended  from  three 
until  six  a.  m. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  the  night  when 
Jesus  walked  on  the  water  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  to  rescue  the  apostles  who  had 
been  out  in  their  boat  in  the  storm  all 
n;ght. 

_  Make  plain  to  the  pupils  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  passage:  "Labor  not  for  the 
meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  "everlasting  life, 
which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto 
you." 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  27,  1921 
Lesson  6.    Peter's  Testimony 

Text:      Mjatt.  15:21-39,  16. 

Aim:  A  testimony  of  the  Gospel  is 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

1.  At  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

a.  Reason  for  this  tour. 

b.  Miraculous   manifestations. 

(1)  The'  Syro-Phoenecian  woman. 

(2)  The  deaf  man  healed. 

(3)  Four  thousand  fed. 

2.  The  Leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

a.  Jesus'  warning. 

b.  The  Disciples'  lack  of  understand- 
ing. 

3.  At  Caesarea  Philippi. 

a.  Jesus'  question. 

b.  The   Disciples'   answer. 

c.  Peter's   memorable   testimony. 

(1)  "Blessed  art  thou." 

(2)  Given  the  "keys." 

d.  Jesus  fortells  death. 
e.   Peter's  blind  zeal. 

(1)   Rebuked. 
Application:     Determine  what  a  child 
may  do  to  obtain  testimony  of  the  Gos- 
pel.    Purity  of  thought,  obedience,  pray- 
er, service,  etc. 

Note.  This  can  be  made  a  very  inter- 
esting and  important  lesson.  Important 
because  of  the  necessity  of  everyone 
knowing  for  himself  that  this  Gospel  is 
true.  The  signs  and  miracles  that  Peter 
witnessed  were  to  strengthen  his  faith— 
to  increase  his  testimony — not  to  con- 
vert him. 

Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Tyre  was  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  city  of  Phoenicia  built  by  the 
Sidonians  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  It  was  the  scene  of  sieges 
by  the  armies  of  the  Assyrians,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Alexander  the  Great  at 
various  times.  Part  of  the  city  was  built 
on  an  island  which  was  afterward  con- 
nected with  the  mainland.  On  its  site 
now  stands  the  eoor  and  small  village  of 
Sur. 
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Sidon  was  located  about  23  miles  north 
of  Tyre  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
was  the  metropolis  of  Phoenicia.  The 
period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
from  1600  to  1200  B.  C.  During  that 
time  it  was  more  or  less  under  the  su- 
premacy of  Egypt.  Christianity  early 
found  a  home  here  but  later  it  came  un- 
der Moslem  rule. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
these  cities  are  not  far  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

Advanced  Theological 

Text:  "A  New  Witness  for  God,"  Vol. 
III.  (Roberts) 

First  Sunday,  February  6,  1921 
Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 
Text:     Why  do  I  believe  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  Prophet  of  God? 

(Teachers  are  respectfully  requested 
to  make  a  close  study  of  the  outlines 
on  this  subject  appearing  on  page  611 
this  issue). 

Second.  Sunday,  February  13,  1921 
Lesson  5.    Central  and  Western  New 

York  as  a  Battle  Field 
Chapter  XXXIV  of  the  text. 

I.  The  battle  of  Ramah. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Place. 

3.  Character. 

4.  Remains  found. 
a.    By  Zarahemla. 

^    By  Limhi's  posse. 

II.  The  battle  of  Cumorah. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Place. 

3.  Character. 

III.  Evidences  of  battles  in  N!ew  York. 
1.  In  mounds. 


2.  In  fortifications. 

3.  In  remains  and  relics. 
Third  Sunday,  February  20,  1921 

Lesson  6.  Nephite  Customs  and  Incidents 
Among  Christian  Races 

Chapter  XXXIV,  page  74. 

I.  Blood  drinking. 

1.  Book  of  Mormon  account. 

2.  Native  customs. 

II.  Human  sacrifices. 

1.  Book  of  Mormon  account. 

2.  Native  customs. 

III.  Burying  the  hatchet. 

1.  Book  of  Mormon  account. 

2.  Native  customs. 

IV.  Hagoth  the  ship  builder. 

1.  Book  of  Mormon  account. 

2.  Native  traditions. 

V.  Race  unity. 

Note:   give  the  views   of   Brinton   and 
others. 

VI.  The  Book  of  Mormon  and  American 

stories. 

1.  Could  Joseph  Smith  have  copied 
stories. 

2.  Were    stories    copied    from    Book 

of  Mormon? 
VII..   Value     of     evidence     supplied     by 
American  antiquities. 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  29,  1921 
Lesson  10.  The  Place  of  Joseph  in  Israel 

Chapter  XXXV. 

I.  Bible  promises  to  him  and  his  seed, 

II.  Book  of  Mormon  attitude. 

1.  Lehi  of  Mianasseh. 

2.  Ishmael  of  Ephraim. 

3.  Book  of  Mormon  promises. 

III.  Prophecies    of    Isaiah    on    coming 
forth  of  Book  of  Mormon. 

'  IV.  Messiah's  prophecy  on  "other  sheep. ' 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Chaxrman;  Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks, 
T.  Albert  Hooper  and  Alfred  C.  Rees 


First  Year— Church  History 

LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 
First  Sunday,  February  6,  1921 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 
Text:     Why  do  I  believe  that  Joseph 

Smith  was  a  Prophet  of  God? 

(Teachers    are    respectfully   requested 

to    make   a   close   study   of  the   outlines 

on   this    subject  appearing  on  page   611 

this  issue). 

Second  Sunday,  February  13,  1921 


Lesson  5 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"   Chapter  5. 

Teacher's  References:  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mjormonism,"  page  85;  Tal- 
mage's  "Articles  of  Faith,"  Lectures  14 
and  15,  and  Roberts'  "New  Witness  for 
God,"  Volume  2. 

In  this  lesson  the  boys  and  girls  should 
be  ^iven  some  knowledge  of  what  the 
Book  of  Mormon  is. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  all  interested 
in  the  American  Indians — ^their  lives  and 
manners;  also  their  traditions  and  the 
discovery  of  ancient  ruins  built  by  their 
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forefathers.  Why  did  Columbus  call 
the  natives  of  America  Indians?  North 
and  South  America  were  not  known  to 
the  people  of  the  world  until  Columbus 
discovered  America.  The  Indians,  or 
Lamanites,  had  lived  their  own  simple 
lives,  not  known  by  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope until  they  came  to  America  in 
the   15th  century. 

Every  people  have  had  some  means  of 
leaving  their  history.  From  the  Egyp- 
tians we  have  the  "Book  of  the  D'ead;" 
from  the  Ancient  Chinese,  the  writings 
of  Confucius;  the  people  who  live  in 
India  have  the  records  of  the  beliefs  of 
their  forefathers,  who  lived  four  thou- 
sand years  ago.  So  with  the  forefath- 
ers of  the  American  Indians,  the  Ne- 
phites  and  Lamanites,  who  engraved 
their  history  on  metallic  plates.  Manu- 
scripts were  written  by  the  ancients  on 
papyrus,  a  paper  made  of  the  reed, 
which  grows  so  abundantly  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  river  in  Egypt.  Ancient 
writings  were  m,ade  on  copper  and  gold 
plates.  This  was  true  among  the  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks,  and  particularly  true 
among  the  American  Indians.  Scholars 
of  American  history  have  discovered 
that  the  forefathers  of  the  Indians,  the 
Ancient  M,exicans  and  Peruvians,  or  In- 
cas,  often  left  their  records  written,  on 
plates. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  tells  us  the 
forefathers  of  the  American  Indians 
were  Jews,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Prophet  Lehi,  left  Jerusalem  600 
B.  C.  Lehi  and  his  family  embarked 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  were  led  by 
Divine  guidance  to  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  where  they  landed 
and  began  to  build  homes,  till  the  soil, 
and  greatly  multiplied.  They  were 
acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  and  He- 
brew languages,  as  both  of  these  lan- 
guages were  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  from 
whence  they  came.  Their  prophets  were 
commanded  of  the  Lord  to  keep  rec- 
ords, which  were  engraven  in  Egyptian 
characters  upon  golden  plates,  and  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. They  had  many  righteous 
prophets  among  them.  After  Christ's 
appearance  in  Palestine,  and  His  ascen- 
sion. He  visited  the  Nephites  and  estab- 
lished His  Church  among  them  as  He 
did  in  Palestine.  One  of  the  proph- 
ets, named  Mlormon,  who  lived  400  years 
after  Christ,  made  an  abridgment  from 
narratives  composed  by  successive  his- 
torians, with  the  exception  of  the  first 
157  pages  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
the  writings  of  his  father  Mormon,  and 


his  son,  Moroni,  Also  an  abridgment  of 
the  Book  of  Ether,  which  is  a  history 
of  the  Jaredite  race.  Mormon  gave  the 
plates  to  his  son  Moroni,  who  made 
a  brief  account  of  his  own  time,  and 
then  hid  the  records  in  the  hill  known 
to  that  people  as  Cumorah,  where  the 
last  great  battles  were  fought,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Nephite 
race.  The  same  Moroni  appeared  _  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  making 
known  to  him  Where  these  plates  were 
concealed. 

The  following  is  quoted  ifrom  ithe 
"Articles  of  Faith"  (Talmage)  .•  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Channing,  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity says:  "The  origin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
That  he  is  a  descendant  of  some  of 
the  Jewish  tribes  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

"Confirmatory  evidence  that  the 
Aboriginal  Americans  sprang  from  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  is 
found  in  the  similarity  of  record  and 
tradition  of  the  two  continents  regard- 
ing the  creation,  deluge  and  other  great 
events  of  history." — Articles  of  Faith.  _ 

"The  Mexicans  recognize  a  Deity  in 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  traditional  account  of 
whose  life  and  death  is  closely  akin  to 
our  history  of  Christ,  so  that,"  says 
President  John  Taylor  "we  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  Quet- 
zalcoatl and  Christ  are  the  same  thing." 
Articles  of  Faith. 

In  North  and  South  America  many 
interesting  ruins  have  been  found.  Some 
writers  have  called  Central  America 
Ancient  Egypt.  Further  south  we  find 
the  Inca  civilization  of  Peru.  Remains 
of  palaces  and  temples  are  found  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest  and  the  remote 
parts  of  the  mountains.  Great  terraces 
bear  large  perpendicular  walls,  and 
above  the  walls  are  large  arches.  This 
people  were  skillful  in  working  in 
bronze,  lead,  copper,  tin,  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Miany  beautiful  carved  statues  have 
been  found. 

In  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  not 
only  give  the  pupils  some  knowledge  of 
what  the  Book  of  Mormon  is,  but  to 
instil  within  them  a  love  and  apprecia- 
tion for  these  sacred  records,  and  the 
divinity  and  authenticity  of  them.  Havs 
read  in  the  class  the  words  of  Moroni 
10:4,  5:  "And  when  ye  shall  receive 
these  things,  I  would  exhort  you  that 
ye  would  ask  God,  the  eternal  Father, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  if  these  things 
are  not  true;  and  if  ye  shall  ask  with  a 
sincere  heart,  with  real  intent,  having 
faith    in    Christ,    He    will    manifest    the 
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truth  of  it  unto  you,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ye  may  know  the  truth 
of  all  things." 

Third  Sunday,  February  20,  1921 
Lessen  6.    Church  History 

Pupil's  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  chapter  6. 

Teacher's  References:  "Oine  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism,"  pages  73  to  85. 
Read  II  Niephi  27:12  and  11:3.  Point 
out  the  acquaintance  the  three  wit- 
nesses had  with  the  Prophet  Joseph,  and 
the  character  of  the  three  men.  Ex- 
plain the  circum^stances  under  which  the 
vision  was  given.  Read  in  the  class 
the  account  of  the  vision  found  in  the 
"History  of  the  Church,"  Volume  1,  or 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism," 
pages  74  and  75.  Have  read  in  the 
class  slowly  and  clearly  the  Testimony 
of  the  Three  Witnesses  from  the  Book 
of  Mormon. 

Show  the  .redibility  of  their  testi- 
mony; that  they  were  not  deceived,  and 
never  denied   their  testimony. 

Show  the  picture  of  the  witnesses, 
page  28  in  the  text-book. 

Look  up  the  sketch  of  the  lives  of 
Oliver  Cowdery,  Martin  Harris  and 
David  Wlhitmer  in  the  L.  D.  S.  Bio- 
graphical Encyclopedia. 

Oliver  Cowdery  gave  his  testimony  to 
a  gathering  of  the  Saints  at  Kanesviile, 
Iowa,  October  21,  1848.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Orson  Hyde.  Ol- 
iver Cowdery  stood  up  in  the  meeting 
and  said: 

"Friends  and  brethren,  my  name  is 
Oliver  Cowdery.  In  the  early  history 
of  this  Church  I  stood  identified  with 
her,  and  one  in  her  councils.  Not  be- 
cause I  was  better  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  was  I  called;  but,  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  God,  He  called  me  to  a 
high  and  holy  calling.  I  wrote  with  my 
own  pen,  the  entire  Book  of  Mormon 
(save  a  few  pages)  as  it  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  Prophet  Joscfih  Smith,  as 
he  translated  it  by  the  gift  and  power  of 
God,  by  the  means  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  or  as  it  is  called  by  that 
book,  Holy  Interpreters.  I  beheld  with 
my  eyes,  and  handled  with  my  hands 
the  golden  plates  from  which  it  was 
transcribed.  I  also  saw  with  my  eyes 
and  handled  with  my  hands  the  Holy 
Interpreters.  That  book  is  true.  Sid- 
ney Rigdon  did  not  write  it.  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing  did  not  write  it.  I  wrote  it  myself 
as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet. 
It  contains  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and 


came  forth  to  the  children  of  men  m 
fulfilment  of  the  revelations  of  John, 
where  he  says  he  saw  an  angel  come 
with  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  to 
every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  peo- 
ple." 

Dying  testimony   of  David  Whitmer: 

"O'n  Sunday  evening  at  5:30,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1888,  Mr.  Whitmer  called  his 
family  and  some  friends  to  his  bedside, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  attending 
physician,  said:  "Dr.  Buchanan,  I  want 
you  to  say  whether  or  not  I  am  in  my 
right  mind,  before  I  give  my  dying  testi- 
mony." The  doctor  answered,  '  Yes, 
you  are  in  your  right  mind,  for  I^  have 
just  had  a  conversation  with  you."  He 
then  addressed  himself  to  those  around 
his  bedside  in  these  words:  "Now  you 
must  all  be  faithful  in  Christ.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  all,  the  Bible  and  the 
record  of  the  Nephites  (Book  of  Mor- 
mon) is  true,  so  you  can  say  that  you 
have  heard  me  bear  my  testimony  on  my 
deathbed.  All  be  faithful  in  Christ,  and 
your  reward  will  be  according  to  your 
work.  God  bless  you  all.  My  trust  is 
in  Christ  forever,  world  without  ends." 
Amen." 

Elder  Eward  Stevenson  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Martin  Harris: 

"While  I  was  living  in  Michigan,  in 
1833,  near  the  town  of  Pontiac,  Oak- 
land county,  Martin  Harris  came  there, 
and  in  a  meeting,  where  I  was  pres- 
ent, bore  testimony  of  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  exhibiting  the  golden  plates 
and  commanding  him  to  bear  a  testi- 
mony of  these  .things  to  all  people 
whenever  opportvnity  was  afforded  him 
to  do  so,  and  I  can  say  that  his  testi- 
mony had  great  effect  in  that  vicinity." 

On  one  occasion  several  of  Martin 
Harris'  acquaintances  made  an  effort 
to  get  him  intoxicated  by  treating  him 
to  some  wine.  When  they  thought  he 
was  in  a  good  mood  to  talk,  they  put 
the  following  questions  very  carefully 
to  him:  "Well,  now,  Martin,  we  want 
you  to  be  frank  and  candid  with  us  in 
regard  to  this  story  of  yours,  seeing  an 
angel  and  the  golden  plates  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  that  is  so  much  talked 
about.  We  have  always  taken  you  to 
be  an  honest,  good  farmer  and  neigh- 
bor of  ours,  ijut  could  not  believe  that 
you  ever  did  see  an  angel.  Now,  Martin, 
did  you  really  believe  that  you  did  see 
an  angel  when  you  were  awake?"  "No," 
said  Martin,  "I  do  not  believe  it,  gen- 
tlemen. My  belief  is  swallowed  U'^  in 
knowledge;  for  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  as  the  Lord  lives  I  do  know  that 
I  stood  with  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
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in  the  presence  of  an  angel,  and  it  was 
in  the  brightness  of  day." 

No  matter  how  much  knowledge  a 
person  may  have,  if  he  does  not  live  the 
Gospel  the  Spirit  of  God  will  not  re- 
main with  him.  These  three  witnesses 
could  not  and  did  not  deny  what  they 
had  heard  and  seen,  yet  at  one  period 
of  their  lives  they  did  not  live  the  Gos- 
pel sufficiently  to  retain  membership  in 
the  Church  but  they  never  denied  their 
testimony  as  witnesses  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  27,  1921 
Lesson  7.    Church  History 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chapter  7. 

Teachers'  References:  "History  of 
the  Church,"  Vol.  I,  Chapter  5;  "One 
Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism,"  pages 
104  to  107,  "Articles  of  Faith,"  Lecture 
4;  and  "Doctrine  and  Covenants,"  Sec- 
tion 13. 

Divine  Authority 

"And  no  man  taketh  this  honor  unto 
himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God, 
as  was  Aaron."     Heb.  5:4. 

To  officiate  in  the  offices  of  the 
government,  or  State,  to  administer  the 
laws  and  ordinances  thereof,  a  man  must 
be  duly  appointed  by  those  having  au- 
thority. To  administer  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gcspel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  act  in  His  name,  man  must  be  called 
if  God  "as  was  Aaron." 

In  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  divine  author- 
ity. 

The  Father  and  the  Son  had  appeared 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  an- 
gels had  visited  him  but  before  he 
could  minister  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  he  must  receive  authority. 

Discuss  why  it  was  necessary  for  this 
power  and  authority  to  be  restored  by 
heavenly  messengers. 

Explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  was 
restored. 

Have  the  pupils  give  their  reasons  for 
John  the  Baptist  being  chosen  by  the 
Lord  to  restore  the  Aaronic  Priesthood. 

Have  read  in  the  class  the  words  of 
the  ordination  (Doc.  and  Cov.  Section 
13.) 

Discuss  the  powers  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood,  and  the  offices  and  duties 
thereof. 

Look  up  origin  of  name  (Ex.  4:14-16- 
Heb.  5:4).  Read  Doc.  and  Cov.,  Sec- 
tion 80. 

The   Aaronic   Priesthood   has   not  the 


power  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  but  the 
heavenly  messenger  promised  that  this 
should  be  conferred  later  upon  Joseph 
and  Oliver. 

The  Melchizedek  Priesthood  Restored 

The  Melchizedek  Priesthood  was  re- 
stored to  the  earth  in  this  dispensa- 
tion by  Peter,  James  and  John,  in  the 
year  1829  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
These  apostles  to  whom  Christ  con- 
ferred the  power  of  Presidency  before 
His  ascension,  restored  again  to  the 
earth  the  Holy  Priesthood  after  the  or- 
der of  M'elchizedek.  See  Doc.  and  Cov. 
128:20. 

Why  named.  See  Doc.  and  Cov.  107: 
1-5  and  Heb.  7:1-7. 

Discuss  the  powers,  offices  and  duties 
of  the  Higher  Priesthood.  Read  Doc. 
and  Cov.,  Section  107. 

In  the  Second  Intermediate  depart- 
ment there  are  boys  who  have  been 
honored  with  the  Aaronic   Priesthood. 

They  should  be  impressed  with  the 
sacredness  and  responsibility  and  honor 
which  has  come  to  them.  What  kind 
of  young  mer.  should  they  be? 

Third  Year — What  it  means   to 
be  a  Mormon 

LESSOiNS  FQiR  FEBRUARY 

Text:  "What  it  M'eans  to  be  a  Mor- 
mon," by  Adam  Bennion. 

Lesson  Suggestions  by  T.  Albert 
Hooper. 

First  Sunday,  February  6,  1921 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 
Text:     Why  do  I  believe  that  Joseph 

Smith  was  a  Prophet  of  God? 

(Teachers    are    respectfully    requested 

to   m,ake   a   close   study   of  the   outlines 

on   this   subject  appearing  on  page  611 

this  issue). 

Second  Sunday,  February  13,  1921 
Lesson  5.    Christ's  Church 

Text,  Chapter  5:  "What  it  Means  to 
be  a  Mormon." 

Have  the  class  repeat  our  sixth  article 
of  Faith. 

Urge  members  of  the  class  to  read 
the  following  passages  in  connection 
with   the  preparation   of  this   lesson. 

Corinthians,  chap.  12,  entire  chapter. 

Ephesians,  4:8-16. 

Doctrine^  and  Covenants,  section  107 
entire  section. 

Book  of  Mormon,  I  Ncphi  12:6-7. 

Book  of  Mormon,  M'oroni  3:1-4. 
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The  sixth  question  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  in  the  text  book  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  entire  class  in  the  pre- 
view, ,  ^  J 

Third  Sunday,  February  20,  1921 
Note:     In  the  preparation  of  the  next 
two  lessons  the  teacher  will  be  helped 
by   reading   *Th€    Great    Apostasy,"    by 
Elder  James  E.  Talmage. 

Lesson  6.    The  Apostasy 

Text:  What  it  Means  to  be  a  Mor- 
mon," chap.  6. 

Assign  to  the  class  the  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  referring  to  the  apos- 
tasy. See  Isaiah  24:1-6,  Jer  2:13,  Jer, 
16:19-21,  Second  Thess.  2:3-4,  Second 
Timothy  4:3  and  4,  Amos  8:11  and  12. 
Rev.  134-8. 

Note:  A  copy  of  the  Bible  Ready 
Reference  will  prove  invaluable  to  the 
teacher  in  preparing  these  lessons. 

1.  Are  there  any  churches  other  than 
ours  that  have  the  same  officers  as 
Christ  put  in  His  Church  while  He 
was  upon  the  earth?     Discuss  the  point, 

2.  What  practices  developed  among 
the  officers  of  the  Church  after  the  time 


of  Christ  which  lead  you  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  an  apostasy? 

3.  What  teachings  were  changed  in 
the  early  centuries  after  the  death  of 
the  Savior? 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  27,  1921 
Lesson  7.    The  Apostasy,   (continued) 

Text  "What  it  Means  to  be  a  Mor- 
mon," chap.  7. 

Study  carefully  the  review  questions 
at  the  end  of  the  text.  In  addition  to 
the  questions  there  we  might  study  the 
following: 

Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  all  the 
people  living  in  the  middle  ages  were 
corrupt? 

We  have  seen  that  the  people  gener- 
ally failed  to  observe  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  as  taught  by  Christ.  Upon 
whom  should  the  blame  for  this  condi- 
tion be  placed? 

In  working  out  the  last  review  sug- 
gestion at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  en- 
courage the  pupils  to  make  a  statement 
of  their  reasons.  The  teacher  should 
write  them  down,  preferably  on  a  black- 
board. 
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First  Year— Book  of  Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 
The  Story  of  the  Nephite  People 

(Outlines  by  William  A.  Morton) 
First  Sunday,  February  6,  1921 

Uniform  Fast. Day  lesson 
Text:     Why  do  I  believe  that  Joseph 

Smith  was  a  Prophet  of  God? 

(Teachers    are    respectfully   requested 

to   make   a   close   study   of   the   outlines 

on  this   subject  appearing  on  page   611 

this  issue). 

Second  Sunday,  February  13,  1921 

Lesson  4.    How  Nephi  Obtained  the 
Brass  Plates 

Text:  1  Nephi  3:10-31;  4.     ■ 

I.  Lamah   tries   to    get     the   plates,   but 

fails. 

1.  Sons  of  Lehi  on  the  outskirts  of 
Jerusalem. 

2,  The  casting  of  lots.     Lot  falls  on 
Laman. 

3.  Laman  fails  in  his  effort  to  obtain 
the  plates. 

II.  Nephi's  unshaken  faith. 

1.  Laman's  report. 

2.  Three    of     the     brothers    become 


Josiah  Burrows,  John  W.  Wtdker 

discouraged  and  decide   to  return 
to  their  father. 

3.  Nephi's  declaration. 

4.  His  proposition  accepted. 

III.  The  second  attempt  results  in  fail- 
ure. 

1.  The    sons    of    Lehi    collect   their 
father's  riches. 

2.  They   offer    Laban   the   riches    in 
■exchanp-e  for  the  plates. 

3.  Their  offer  is  rejected. 

4.  Laban   tries   to   take   the   lives    of 
the  sons  of  Lehi. 

5.  The    young    men    abandon    their 
riches  in  order  to  save  their  lives. 

6.  Laban  secures  the  treasure. 

IV.  t^-^t-tT  and  Nephi  beaten. 

1.  Laman  and  Lem-iel  become  angry. 

2.  They  proceed  to  beat  Sam  and  Ne- 
phi. 

3.  They  are  reproved  by  an  angel. 

4.  Promise  made  by  the  ang«l. 

V.  Unbelief  of  Laman  and  Lemuel. 

1.  Laman    and     Lemuel    doubt    the 
angel's  promise. 

2.  Arguments  they  used. 

3.  Nephi's  reasoning. 

VI.  Promise  of  the  angel  fulfilled.   . 

1.  The  brothers  return  to  the  city. 

2.  Nephi,   led   by   the   Spirit   of   the 
Lord,  undertakes  the  work  alone. 
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3.  Nephi     finds     Laban     lying   in    a 
drunken  stupor. 

4.  Nephi  disguised  as  Laban,  secures 
the  records. 

5.  Nephi's  promise  to  Zoram. 

6.  Zoram's  promise. 

VII.   Return  of  the  sons  of  Lehi. 

1.  The  sons  of  Lehi  return  to  their 
father  and  mother. 

2.  Sarah's    rejoicing   and   testimony. 

3.  Lehi  offers    sacrifices    and    burnt 
offerings. 

4.  C-^ntents  of  the  brass    -lates. 

5.  Lehi  a  descendant  of  Joseph,  who 
was  sold  by  his  brothers. 

Third  Sunday,  February  20,  1291 

Lesson  5.     What  Nephi  Saw  on  the 
Mountain 

Text:      1    Nephi   7;    16:7;    10:1-11;    11. 
I.  Lehi's   dream. 

1.  The  Lord  commands  Lehi  to  send 
his  sons  back  to  Jerusalem. 

2.  Object  of  the  trip. 

n.  The  sons  of  Lehi  in  the  home  of  Ish- 
mael. 

1.  The  sons  of  Lehi  explain  to  Ish- 
mael  and  his  family  the  object  of 
their  visit. 

2.  The  Lord  softens  the  hearts  of 
Ishmael  and  his  household. 

3.  Ishmael  and  his  famil^  decide  to 
leave  Jerusalem  and  to  cast  their 
lot  with  Lehi  and  his  family. 

III.  Rebellion  in  the  wilderness. 

1.  Rebellious  spirit  exhibited  by 
members  of  the  company. 

2.  Nephi  reminds  his  brothers  of  the 
great  things  which  the  Lord  has 
done  for  them;  he  t  -lis  them  about 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Je- 
rusalem, what  the  Lord  has  de- 
creed concerninp-  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  pleads  with  La- 
man  and  Lemuel  not  to  return. 

3.  Laman  and  Lemuel  bind  Nephi 
with  cords. 

IV.  How  Nephi's  prayer  was  answered. 

1.  Nephi    e:!chibits    great    faith    afnd 
courage. 

2.  He  prays  to  the  Lord  for  deliver- 
ance. 

3.  His  prayer  is  answered. 

V.  Nephi  forgives  his  brothers. 

1.  Laman    and    Lemuel    attempt    to 

seize  Neohi. 

2.  They  are  prevented  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  who  plead 
with  them  in  Nephi's  behalf. 

3.-  Laman  and  Lemuel  become 
ashamed  of  their  conduct. 

4.  They  kneel  before  Nephi  and  beg 
his  forgiveness. 

5.  Nephi  freely  forgives  his  broth- 
ers. 


6.  The  journey  resumed. 

8.  Lehi  offers  sacrifices  and  burnt 
offerings.  ,  ,    ,  . 

9.  Marriage  of  the  sons  of  Lehi. 

VL  Lebi  teaches  his  people  concerning 
the  coming  of  Christ.  , 

1.  Lehi  tells  his  people  that  m  600 
years  from  the  time  he  and  his 
family  left  Jerusalem  the  Son  of 
God  would  come  to  redeem  the 
world. 

2.  He  also  tells  of  the  prophet  that 
would  go  oefore  the  Lord  and  pre- 
pare His  way. 

3.  He  foretells  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Savior. 

VII.  What  Nephi  saw  on  the  mountain. 

1.  Nephi's  great  desire  to  see  the 
things  that  his  father  saw. 

2.  Nephi  carried  away  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  to  a  high  mountain. 

3.  Nephi's  description  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord. 

4.  Nephi  visited  by  an  angel. 

5.  Nephi  is  shown  in  vision:  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  the  child  Jesus,  John 
the  Baptist,  the  baptism  of  the 
Savior  and  the  descent  of  the 
Hloly  Ghost;  the  Lord  and  His 
Twelve  Apostles,  the  Lord  heal- 
ing the  sick  and  casting  out  evil 
spirits,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Apos- 
tles. 

6.  What  the  angel  said  concerning 
the  nation  that  would  fight  against 
the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lord. 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  27,  1921 
Lesson  6.    Happenings  on  the  Wlay  to 
the  Promised  Land 
Text:  1  Nephi  16-18;  2  Nephi  4:12. 

I.  The  Liahona. 

1.  The  Lord  provides  a  guide  for 
Lehi  and  his  people. 

2.  Describe  the  Liahona. 

3.  The  instrument  worked  only  ac- 
cording to  the  faith  and  diligence 
of  the  -^eople.  . 

4.  What  we  may  learn  from  the  Lia- 
hona. 

II.  What  happened  on  a  hunting  trip. 

1.  Nephi  breaks  his  bow. 

2.  Great  murmuring  among  the  col- 
onists. 

3.  Thev  were  reproved  t)/  the  Lord. 

4.  Nephi  provides  the  company  with 
food. 

III.  In  the  land  Bountiful. 

1.  Location  of  Bountiful. 

2.  Why  so  named. 

IV.  Nephi  commanded  to  build  a  ship. 
l.The  Lord  talks  with  Nephi  on  « 

mountain. 
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2.  He  commands  Nephi  to  build  a 
ship  and  gives  him  instructions 
concerning  the  building  of  the 
vessel. 

3.  Laman  and  Lemuel  mock  Nenhi. 
4.  He  reproves  them,  for   their  unbe- 
lief. 

5.  The  attempt  to  take  his  life. 

6.  The  Lord  confounds  Laman  and 
Lemuel. 

7.  Nephi's     brothers     assist    in     the 
building  of  t!^e  ship. 

V.  Storm  on  the  ocean. 

1.  Nephi  reproves  members  of  the 
company  because  of  their  unseem- 
ing  conduct. 

2.  Laman  and  Lemuel  bind  Nephi. 

3.  A  terrible  storm;  lives  of  the  com- 
pany threatened. 

4.  Laman  and  Lemuel  humbled  and 
brought  to  repentance. 

5.  Nephi's  bands  loosed.  Nephi  prays 
to  the  Lord,  the  storm  ceases  ano 
the  vessel  proceeds  on  its  way  to 
the  promised  land. 

VI.  Arrival  in  the  land  of  promise. 

1.  The  promise  of  the  Lord  fulfilled 
— Lehi  and  his  followers  arrive  in 
the  nromised  land. 


2.  Place  of  landing. 

3.  What  the   colonist  found   on   the 
land. 

4.  Death  and  burial  of  Lehi. 

Third  Year — Life  of  Chri^ 

First  Sunday,  February  6,  1921 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 

Text:  Why  do  I  believe  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  Prophet  of  God? 

(Teachers  are  respectfully  requested 
to  make  a  close  study  of  the  outlines 
on  this  subject  appearing  on  page  611 
this  issue). 

Second  Sunday,  February  13,  1921 

Lesson  4.    For  this  lesson  take  Chapters 

8  and  9  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young" 

(Weed). 

Third  Sunday,  February  20,  1921 

Lesson  5. — Chapters  10  and  11  "A  Life 
of  Christ  for  the  Young"  (Weed). 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  27,  1921 

Lesson  6.     chapters  12  and  13  "A  Life 
of  Christ  for  the  Young"  (Weeid). 
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LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 
First  Sunday,  February  6,  1921 

"The  Uniform  Lesson"  for  this  Fa?t 
Day,  given  in  detail  m  the  Superin- 
tendent's Department,  is  "W(hy  do  I  be- 
lieve that  Joseph  Smith  was  called  of 
God?"  Your  children  were  given  a  story 
in  the  Kindergarten  class  on  "Joseph 
Smith's  First  Vision."  We  suggest  you 
review  that  somewhat  along  these  lines: 
Last  September  your  Kindergarten 
teacher  told  you  a  story  of  a  little  boy 
only  fourteen  years  old,  who  loved  the 
Lord,  obeyed  his  parents,  went  to  meet- 
ings and  read  the  Bible.  He  wanted  to 
become  a  member  of  God's  church,  but 
he  didn't  know  which  one  was  the  true 
church.  One  day  he  read  in  the  Bible, 
"If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally." 
The  Bible  being  the  word  of  God  to  His 
children,  the  boy  believed  these  words 
and  went  into  the  woods  to  pray  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  ask  him  which 
was  His  church.  Who  was  that  little 
boy?  What  happened  when  he  prayed 
in  the  woods?  Why  do  you  believe  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  called  of  God?  (Be- 
cause God  appeared  to  him.)  What 
other  reason  have  you  for  believing  that 
Joseph  was  called  of  God?  (Because  my 


parents  have  told  me  so,  etc.)  Other 
questions  will  suggest  thems.elves  to 
your  minds  which  will  lead  the  children 
to  tell  why  they  thus  believe,  which  ought 
to  lead  others  of  your  class  to  enquire  of 
their  parents  about  this  important  mat- 
ter. What  makes  you  love  Joseph  Smith? 
Probaljly  the  song,  *'Joseph  Smith's 
First  Prayer"  will  have  been  sung  in 
general  assembly,  whiSh  might  make  a 
good  connecting  thought  for  your  review 
and  questions. 

Try  to  impress  upon  their  minds  a 
firm  belief  that  Joseph  Smith  was  called 
of  God  and  thus  became  a  prophet. 

Following  this  fast  day  thought,  take 
up  the  usual  review  of  last  Sunday's  les- 
son—"A  Mbst  Wbnderful  City"— and 
follow  with  Lesson  5,  "Why  the  Rain- 
bow is  in  the  Sky." 

Text:  Genesis  6.  7,  8,  9:1-17;  Moses  8: 
15-30. 

Reference:  Our  "Stories  from  the  Old 
Testament." 

Second  Sunday,  February  13,  1921 

Lesson  6.     How  God  Accomplished 
His  Purpose 

Text:  Genesis  11:1-9. 
Reference:  Our  "Stories  from  the  Old 
Testament." 
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Third  Sunday,  February  20,  1921 

Lesson  7.    What  a  Righteous  Man's 
Prayers  Accomplished 

Text:  Book  of  Mormon,  Ether  1,  2,  3; 

Reference:  Our  "Stories." 
Fourth  Sunday,  February  27,  1921 

Lesson  8.     A  Father's  Sacrifice 

Text:. Gen.  12:1-10;  18:1-16;  22.  Fearl 
of  Great  Price,  Abraham  1,  2. 

Reference:  Oiur  "Stories  from  the  Old 
Testament." 

The  Uniform  Lesson  for  next  Sunday 
will  be  "Why  do  I  believe  the  'Book 
of  Mormon'  to  be  Divinely  Inspired?" 
You  children  were  given  a  story  about 
the  coming  forth  of  that  book,  last  Sep- 
tember, hence  should  know  something 
about  it.  Briefly  refresh  the'r  memories 
and  ask  them  to  talk  with  tneir  -parents 
and  others  so  they  can  tell  you  next 
Sunday  why  they  believe  that  God  sent 
the  book  to  us. 

Individual  Differences  in  Children 

As  a  teacher  glances  over  her  class  she 
can  not  fail  to  notice  how  widely  the 
children  differ  in  appearance,  but  does 
she  always  realize  that  they  differ  just 
as  ^yideIy  in  their  inner  development — in 
their  mental  and  spiritual  capabilities? 
These  powers  vary  according  to  their  na- 
tive tendencies  and  to  their  social  inheri- 
tance. _  Some  are  naturally  responsive  to 
any  spiritual  stimulus  and  have  a  keen 
appreciative  sense  of  reverence,  while 
these  tendencies  have  to  be  cultivated  in 
others. 

Some  children  have  a  keen  intuitive 
sense  of  moral  judgment  which  others 
sorely  lack.  Fortunately  many  of  this 
latter  type  have  homes  and  other  social 
conditions  which  arouse  the  proper  help- 
ful development;  but  others  are  not  so 
blessed,  and  they  are  the  children  who 
most  need  the  Sunday  School. 

The  children  who  have  these  spiritual, 
reverential,  and  moral  tendencies  accom- 
panied by  intelligence  become  the  nat- 
ural leaders  of  the  class  without  any  ef- 
fort; and  this  very  activitv  they  manifest 
increases  their  powers  and  develops  self- 
expression.  They  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  the  class,  while  the  others  will 
remain  absolutely  passive  or  will  tax  the 
teacher's  powers  of  discipline  to  the  limit. 
The  larger  the  class  the  more  definitely 
marked  are  these  lines. 

The  group  system  seemfs  t  •  be  the  nat- 
ural remedy  for  this  condition,  giving  the 
teacher  her  best  chance  for  individual 
work.  In  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve,  ti- 
midity and  self-consciousness  disappear 
and  the  children  feel  at  home.  As  the 
teacher  becomes  better  acquainted  with 


her  pupils  she  learns  their  spiritual  and 
moral  needs  and  she  will  unconsciously 
adapt  the  lessons  to  their  requirements. 

Every  lesson  must  make  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  the  pupil  before  it  will  have  any 
permanent  impression  on  his  •  haracter  or 
lead_  him.  to  make  any  application  of  it 
in  his  liffi.  It  should  help  him  in  form- 
ing his  daily  habits  and  in  making  moral 
decisions.  If  the  work  is  given  in  a  gen- 
eral  way  without  any  regard  to  individual 
differences  of  the  children  it  is  only 
chance  if  some  of  the  seed  thus  scat- 
tered takes  root. 

The  teacher  can  get  the  children  to 
express  their  moral  attitude  on  the  aim 
of  the  lesson. 

If  they  take  a  correct  viev/  of  it  she 
may  commend  it;  or  if  their  view  is  in- 
correct she  may  correct  it  (or  better  still, 
lead  them  to  do  so).  If  it  be  indefinite 
she  may  develop  it  or  strengthen  it.  Wte 
often  take  it  for  granted  that  the  child's 
moral  interpretation  is  the  same  as  ours; 
very  often  it  is  not.  Children  do  not 
look  at  things  with  the  same  point  of 
view  as  the  adult  does;  and  they  gain  de- 
velopment of  character  only  by  adjusting 
or  modifying  their  ideas  as  the  impress- 
sions  come  to  them,  or  as  .experience 
teaches  them.  It  is  seldom  that  we  can 
force  our  ideas  upon  others.  We  may 
impress  them,  however,  by  telling  them 
of  our  experience  or  of  that  of  others. 

For  illustration,  take  the  story  of  David 
and  Saul,  with  its  wonderful  lesson  of 
forgiveness  and  of  respect  for  the  Lord's 
anointed.  Question  the  children  to  see 
if  they  appreciate  the  greatness,  the  mag- 
nificent moral  strength  shown  by  David 
when  he  left  Saul  unharmed  in  the  cave, 
knowing  that  Saul  would  have  been  eager 
for  the  same  opportunity  to  kill  D-ivid 
had  circumstances  been  reversed.  In  fact, 
he  knew  that  Saul  was  hunting  him  then 
for  that  purpose  and  that  his  life  was 
constantly  in  danger.  Do  the  children 
feel  that  David  did  the  right  thing,  or 
do  they  feel  that  he  was  foolish,  wiak, 
or   "easy?" 

Lead  them  to  feel  the  strength  of  the 
higher  ideal.  There  may  be  some  boy 
in_  the  class  who  is  not  inclined  to  play 
fairly,  he  admires  shrewdness  more  than 
fairness,  and  will  always  take  advantage 
of  others  in  any  situation.  He  might 
be  made  to  sense  a  higher  attitude.  Then 
it  might  be  that  respect  for  authority  is 
more  keenly  needed  in  this  especial 
class.  The  teacher  will  feel  this  need 
and  adapt  her  lesson  accordingly  if  she 
knows  her  pupils  individually.  Moral 
needs  may  differ  according  to  localities. 
The  teacher  who  knows  the  social  en- 
vironment can  do  much  to  improve  it. 
— Florence  S.  Home 
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LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1921 

First  Simday,  February  6,  1921 

Fast  Day  lesson 

Subject:     "Why  I  Believe  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  Prophet  of  God." 

Story.  Many,  many  years  ago.  Heav- 
enly Father  said  that  He  would  choose 
some  people,  men,  women  and  children. 
And  He  wanted  these  people  to  be  good 
and  kind,  and  loving  to  one  another.  He 
also  wanted  them  to  build  churches  and 
temples.  But  Heavenly  Father  wanted 
a  leader,  for  those  people,  so  He  had  to 
wait  until  Hie  could  find  one.  For  you 
know  He  wanted  some  one  who  would 
show  to  His  people,  what  H,e  wanted 
His  people  to  be. 

Well,  one  day  Heavenly  Father  heard 
a  little  boy  out  in  the  woods  praying. 
Heavenly  Father  listened.  And  He 
heard  the  little  boy  ask  Him,  what 
church  he  should  join?  And  Heavenly 
Father  looked  at  the  little  boy  kneeling 
there  in  the  woods.  And  He  thought, 
why  there  is  the  little  boy  I  want  for  My 
leader  for  My  chosen  people. 

So  Hie  said  to  the  little  boy,  "Joseph," 
for  that  was  his  name.  "Don't  you  join 
any  church.  You  just  wait,  I  want  you 
to  help  me  lead  and  guide  M,y  chosen 
people." 

Sure  enough,  Joseph  obeyed  and  he 
became  the  first  leader  of  our  Church. 
Heavenly  Father  told  Joseph  that  he 
was  to  select  men  and  women  for  teach- 
ers in  His  Church.  He  said  these  peo- 
ple would  be  the  ones  who  would  live 
up  to  His  teaching,  and  obey  His  laws 
and   keep    His    commandments.      These 


teachers  would  then  be  able  to  help  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  to  do  what  was  right, 
so  that  is  why  we  have  teachers  in  our 
Sunday  School. 

Songs:      "Jesus    Once    was    a    Little 
Child,"  sung  by 'children. 

"Oh  How  Lovely  was  the  Morning," 
sung  by  teacher. 

"In  Our  Lovely  Deseret,"  sung  by 
both. 

Second  Sunday,  February  13,  1921 

Lesson  4.    Valentine's  Day     , 

Taken  from  the  First  Year's  Outline, 
in,  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten." 

Airti:  Strive  to  brighten  other  lives 
bnngs  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Third  Sunday,  February  20,  1921 

Lesson  5.    First  Year  Okitlines,     King 
David  and  the  Lame  Prince 

Text:  r  Samuel  20:14-17;  H  Samuel 
4:4,  chap.  9. 

Aim:  By  doing  deeds  of  kindness  we 
bring  happiness  to  others. 

Fourth  Sunday,  February  27,  1921 

Lesson  6.    Kindness  to  Our  Animal 
Friends 

Aim:  Kindness  to  our  animal  friends 
should  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty. 

Suggestions:  In  presenting  any  of 
these  stories  bring  it  down  to  the  child's 
life  and  try  to  get  some  examples  from 
either  the  child's  life  or  from  yours,  to 
illustrate  and  bring  out  both  aim  and  ap- 
plication. 

Ina  G.  Johnson. 


"I  would  not  have  a  cloud  arise, 

I  would  not  have  a  shadow  stray, 
Upon  the  brightness  of  thy  skies, 

Across  the  sunshine  on  thy  way. 
May  dear  hands  scatter  flowers  for  thee. 

May  God  thy  .every  effort  bless, 
And  each  returning  season  be 

A  stepping-stone  to  happiness." 


Elf  and  Fairy  Folk 

By  Ruth  M,oench  Bell 
III 

THE  ELF  WITH  THE  PIGEON-TOED  EYES 

"It  is  my  song,"  said  Dorothy  Eli- 
nor.    "I  will  not  let  you  sing  it." 

"Please,  tister!"  Mabel  coaxed.  She 
always  said  tister  instead  of  sister. 
It  sounded  so  sweet  and  that  usually 
Dorothy  Elinor  would  squeeze  and 
kiss  her  and  give  her  anything  she 
asked  Ifor.  This  time  she  mierely 
shook  her  head  and  said,  "No,  it's 
mine !    It's  mine !    It's  mine !" 

Nurse  Blanchette  said  she  couldn't 
see  why  little  sisters  always  quar- 
reled about  their  songs. 

Neither  could  Dorothy  Elinor  see 
why.  She  only  knew  that  she  couldn't 
allow  Mabel  to  sing  that  song.  She 
had  learned  it  at  school  and  ever  so 
many  children  sang  it.  Yet  she  said, 
"It's  mine,"  When  Mteibel  wanted  to 
sing  it. 

She  strolled  down  to  the  Elf  tree, 
trying  to  sing  the  song.  But  some- 
how it  did  not  make  her  the  least  bit 
happy  when  she  sang  it  alone. 

Dorothy  Elinor  sat  down  on  the 
dry,  dead  leaves.  The  air  was  warm 
and  still.  Bees  were  buzzing  drow- 
sily. The  old  Elf  tree  was  as  quiet 
as  could  be.  Clouds  were  floating 
dreamily  over  the  sky. 

She  was  startled  by  a  squeaky  voice 
just  behind  her.  It  was  small  and 
seemed  ever  so  far  away. 

"Oh,  perhaps  I  am  to  have  another 
adventure,"  she  thought  to  herself. 
She  turned  around  and  sure  enough 


the  adventure  had  already  begun. 

On  a  dry  branch  sat  the  most  com- 
ical little  green  Elf.  He  was  hug- 
ging something  right  tight  in  his 
arms.  His  eyes  were  very  close  to- 
gether. They  looked  pigeon-toed  be- 
cause they  turned  in  so  much.  When 
he  talked  it  sounded  like  a  tiny  pup 
barking. 

"You  can't  have  them!  They're 
mine !     They're  mine !"  he  barked. 

"To  whom  is  he  talking?"  Dorothy 
wondered.  She  turned  a  little  more. 
And  there,  sitting  on  his  hind  legs, 
with  his  bushy  tail  curled  up,  chat- 
tering and  scolding  as  hard  as  he 
could,  was  a  little  brown  chipmunk. 

He  seemed  to  be  saying,  "Give  one 
to  met    Give  one  to  me!" 

"They're  mine!  They're  mine! 
They're  mine!"  the  Elf  replied.  And 
he  hugged  his  nuts  still  closer. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  Dorothy 
Elinor.  He  seemed  to  have  just  one 
idea  and  that  was  to  hold  on  to  his 
nuts.  He  was  a  cute  little  fellow 
except  that  his  eyes  were  pigeon-toed. 
And  he  didn't  seem  happy. 

But  the  little  Chipmunk  was  so  dear 
that  Dorothy  Elinor  wanted  to 
squeeze  him. 

"Never  mind  about  the  nuts,"  she 
said  to  him.  "I'll  get  you  one  of 
those  hard,  winter  apples.  They  are 
still  on  the  tree.  See  how  pretty  and 
red  they  are.  The  old  tree  just  loves 
to  have  us  pick  them." 

To  Dorothy  Elinor's  surprise  the 
old  tree  spoke  right  up  in  a  deep  gruff 
voice  and  said,  "Leave  them  alone! 
They're  mine !  They're  mine  I  They're 
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mine !' 

She  had  no  idea  a  tree  could  talk. 
She  was  still  more  surprised  when  it 
began  folding  its  branches  up  exactly 
like  an  umbrella,  except  that  the 
branches  went  up  instead  of  down. 
"Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,"  said  Dorothy  Elinor.  -'I 
thought  you  liked  to  give  us  your  ap- 
ples." 

But  all  the  old  tree  would  say  was, 
"They're  mine!  They're  mine! 
They're  mine!" 

It  looked  so  odd  with  all  its 
branches  up  close  against  the  trunk. 
And  it  wasn't  nearly  as  beautiful. 

"I  don't  care  for  apples  anyhow," 
the  little  Chipmunk  said.  "But  I  do 
like  nuts." 

Dorothy  Elinor  felt  so  sorry  for  the 
Chipmunk.  He  did  seem  so  hungry 
for  one  of  those  nuts.  But  the  little 
Green  Elf  hugged  them  close  to  him 
and  wouldn't  give  up  one. 

"Oh,  would  you  like  to  see  our 
Bee  Kennels?"  She  thought  she 
would  please  the  little  Chipmunk  that 
way.  Mabel  always  called  them  Bee 
Kennels  instead  of  hives.  And  the 
family  thought  it  so  funny  they  all 
began  calling  them  Bee  Kennels. 

"The  man  is  taking  out  the  honey 
now,"  said  Dorothy.  "Aren't  the 
bees  kind  to  gather  the  good  honey 
for  us  to  eat  ?" 

They  walked  down  towards  the 
hives.  The  clover  was  up  so  high 
and  smelled  so  sweet.  As  they  drew 
nearer  to  the  hives  Dorothy  could  see 
that  something  was  wrong. 

The  bees  were  making  a  frightful 
clamor.  The  bee  man  was  having  a 
desperate  time.  He  had  taken  out  one 
piece  of  honey  and  the  bees  were  buzz- 
ing around  it  as  thick  as  could  be. 
They  seemed  to  be  saying,  "It's  mine ! 
It's  mine!    It's  mine!" 

"Keep  away !"  shouted  the  bee  man. 
"Run  back  to  the  house.  They're  mad 
as  hornets." 

Dorothy  Elinor  walked  back  to- 
ward  the    house.      "What   a    queer 


world  it  is  today,"  she  thought.  "I 
wonder  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
everything." 

They  passed  the  chicken  coop.  "Oh, 
let's  gather  the  eggs,"  Dorothy  pro- 
posed. 

The  Chipmunk  seemed  delighted 
and  followed  Dorothy  Elinor  as  if 
she  were  a  new  friend.  The  little 
green  Elf  followed  too  but  he  looked 
so  selfish  and  unhappy. 

"Oh,  I  wonder  if  he  is  the  Elf  of 
Selfishness,"  thought  she.  "He  cer- 
tainly acts  like  it.  He'd  be  lots  hap- 
pier if  he'd  give  his  nuts  to  the  lit- 
tle   Chipmunk." 

When   they    reached   the    chicken 

coop  the  hens  were  all  cackling  and 

making    such   a   comlmotion.     fThey 

were  so  proud  of  their  new-laid  eggs. 

"Come  on  in,  little  Chipmunk,"  said 

Dorothy  Elinor. 

^^  "My     name's     Charlie,"     he     said, 
"Charlie  Chipmunk." 

"I  have  an  uncle  Charlie,"  said 
Dorothy. 

"Everyone  has,"  Charlie  Chipmunk 
laughed.  "That's  why  I'm  named 
Charlie.  Then  I  can  be  somebody's 
Uncle  Charlie  some  day." 

"I'll  let  you  help  me  gather  the 
eggs,  Charlie,"  said  Dorothy  Elinor. 
"The  hens  are  so  pleased  to  have  us 
gather  them.  Why  what  is  the  mat- 
ter of  them?" 

The  old  hens  were  behaving  so 
strangely!  As  soon  as  they  caught 
sight  of  the  little  Green  Elf  they 
bushed  their  feathers  all  about  them 
and  looked  very  unfriendly.  They 
made  such  an  ugly  noise,  too. 

"Quit!  Quit!  Quit!"  each  hen 
seemed  to  say,  "They're  mine! 
They're  mine!    They're  mine!" 

They  didn't  look  half  so  kind  as 
they  did  when  they  said,  "Cut-cut-cut- 
ca-dock  it" — which  is  chicken  for 
"Take  it!  take  it!  take  it!  I  laid 
it!" 

Dorothy  Elinor  and  Charlie  Chip- 
munk got  out  of  there  just  as  fast 
as  they  could.    The  little  Green  Elf 
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followed  along.  And  Dorothy  wished 
he  wouldn't  for  he  simply  spoiled 
everything. 

There  were  several  of  Dorothy  Eli- 
nor's friends  up  on  her  lawn  when 
she  got  there. 

"Let's  play  bird,"  somebody  pro- 
posed. Dorothy  Elinor  found  the 
finest  nest  of  all.  It  was  in  a  pear 
tree.  She  could  cuddle  up  in  it  beau- 
tifully. 

The  others  had  a  lovely  time  flying 
about.  But  Dorothy  was  afraid 
somebody  else  might  get  her  nest^ 
so  she  wouldn't  leave  it  at  all.  She 
played  she  was  setting.  But  bird's 
don't  set  in  October. 

Marjory  Latham  was  a  canary  on 
account  of  her  yellow  hair.  And  then 
she  was  thankful  again  that  her  hair 
was  not  really  candy.  She  unbraided 
it  and  let  it  fall  over  her  shoulders. 
It  made  her  look  very  much  like  a 
canary.  And  she'd  chirp,  "Kiss  her! 
Kiss  her!  Kiss  her!"  She  once 
heard  an  elocutionist  imitate  a  ca- 
nary that  way. 

Mabel  was  a  robin  because  she  had 
on  a  dress  that  had  red  flannel  down 
the  front.  So  she  really  looked  like 
a  robin  red  breast. 

Georgie  Riley  was  a  bold,  bad 
hawk.  He  would  swoop  down  and 
play  he  was  devouring  the  little  ca- 
nary and  robin. 

Dorothy  Elinor  looked  very  lonely 
up  in  her  nest — even  if  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful nest.  Paul  Harmon  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  papa  bird  and  bring 
her  choice  worms. 

But  Paul  preferred  to  be  an  eagle 
and  flap  his  wings  and  screech.  Once 
he  swooped  down  and  picked  up  Mia- 
bel  with  his  huge  talons.  He  was 
going  to  fly  off  with  her  to  his  nest 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains. 

M'abel  didn't  like  to  be  carried  off 
by  a  great  eagle  so  she  kicked  his 
shins  lustily — he  was  glad  to  drop 
her.  So  he  played  he  dropped  her 
into  the  sea  and  let  her  flutter  70 
shore. 


And  all  this  time  Dorothy  Elinor 
was  sitting  on  her  nest  so  as  not  to 
lose  it.  She  looked  lonely  like  the 
Elf  of  Selfishness  hugging  his  nuts. 

By  and  by  the  children  wandered 
off  to  plan  Hallowe'en  pranks.  Of 
course  Dorothy  Elinor  couldn't  leave 
her  nest.  Somebody  else  might  get 
it.     So  there  she  sat. 

Pretty  soon  Dorothy's  mama  saw 
the  children  all  down  by  the  creek 
and  sent  Blanchette  down  with  some 
molasses  cookies  and  pumpkin  pie. 
Dorothy  Elinor  saw  her  going  and 
she  did  hope  that  Paul  Harmon  or 
Georgie  Riley  would  remember  her 
and  bring  her  some. 

Nobody  seemed  to  miss  her  in  the 
least.  So  she  sat  there  and  enjoyed 
her  nest  or  tried  to.  She  was  begin- 
ning to  be  sorry  it  was  not  like  Old 
Lady  Chestnut's  burr.  You  see  that 
was  all  "padded  and  lined  with  the 
softest  of  fur."  While  some  of 
those  branches  felt  as  if  they  were 
cutting  right  in. 

Even  Charlie  Chipmunk  had  gone 
down  with  the  children.  She  could 
hear  him  chattering  aw;ay,  als  they 
flung  him  crumbs. 

The  little  Green  Elf  stayed  with 
her  and  she  almost  wished  he  hadn't. 
He  wasn't  jolly  and  impudent  like 
the  other  Elves.  The  more  Dorothy 
Elinor  looked  at  him  the  more  un- 
comfortable she  became.  There,  he 
sat,  hugging  his  nuts  and  there  she 
sat  holding  her  nest  down.  She  won- 
dered if  she  was  beginning  to  re- 
semble him.  She  wondered  too  if 
just  thinking  of  himself  so  much  was 
what  had  made  his  eyes  turn  in. 

Suddenly  two  real  birds,  robins, 
flew  about  on  the  ground.  They  were 
having  a  wrangle  about  an  angle 
worm.  Each  had  hold  of  one  end 
and  neither  would  give  up. 

"It's  mine !  It's  mine !  It's  mine  !*' 
said  one. 

"How  utterly  ridiculous,"  chirped 
the  other.  "Its  mi — ne!  It's  mi — ne! 
It's  mi— ne!" 
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"How  silly  to  quarrel  over  one  tiny 
worm,"  said  Dorothy,  "If  you'd  both 
drop  it  and  fly  down  by  the  creek 
you'd  find  a  perfect  feast  of  cookie 
crumbs  and  pie  skins." 

Mabel  called  her  pie-crusts  pie-skins 
and  she  always  threw  them  away. 
Dorothy  Elinor  knew  they  could 
count  on  the  pie-skins. 

Just  then  the  prettiest  little  fairy 
flew  right  between  them.  She  ticked 
the  worm  with  her  fairy  wand  and 
half  of  it  went  to  one  bird  and  half 
to  the  other.  It  happened  so  sud- 
denly that  they  both  fell  over  back- 
wards, Dorothy  Elinor  laughed  and 
laughed. 

Then  the  fairy  tossed  a  whole  hand- 
ful of  nuts  into  the  Green  Elf's  lap. 
He  snatched  them  up  and  filled  his 
pockets  but  never  offered  one  to  Dor- 
othy Elinor. 

"You  look  lonely/*  smiled  the  fairy 
as  she  caught  sight  of  Dorothy  Eli- 
nor. "Are^  you  keeping  dt  wiarm, 
dear?  There  are  ever  so  many  nests 
nicer  than  that  one.  Come  with  me 
and  I  will  show  you  several." 

Dorothy  Elinor  could  not  explain 
why,  but  as  she  gazed  into  the  fairy's 
beautiful  eyes,  she  suddenly  felt 
ashamed. 

"How  silly  I  was,"  she  thought. 
"And  how  much  happier  I'd  have 
been  if  I'd  have  shared  the  nest  with 
the  others.  We  could  have  enjoyed  it 
by  turns." 
JDown  the  tree  she  slid  at  once. 
"It  is  all  the  fault  of  Twizilywig," 
the  fairy  said  as  she  pointed  to  the 
little  Green  Elf. 

"Is  that  his  name?"  said  Dorothy 
Elinor. 

"Yes,"  said  the  fairy.  "We  call 
him  Derminegan  because  he  thinks 
only  of  himself.  Isn't  it  sad?  Poor 
little  chap.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
wherever  he  goes  he  spoils  everyone's 
happiness  by  making  them  think  of 
themselves." 
"Oh,  w-as  that  why  the  bees  and 


the  hens  and  the  tree  acted  so  differ- 
ently?" Dorothy  Elinor  asked. 

"Yes,"  smiled  the  fairy,  "and  that 
is  why  a  certain  little  girl  stayed  in 
a  certain  nest." 

The  fairy  laughed  and  so  did  Dor- 
othy. 

"I  suppose  you  are  wondering  who 
I  am,"  said  the  fairy. 
"Oh,  yes,"  beamed  Dorothy  Elinor. 
"I  am  the  fairy.  Generosity.  AI- 
thea  Rosea  is  my  name.  Some  call 
me  Hollyhock.  Some  call  me  Rose- 
mallow.  In  fairyland  I  am  known  as 
Althea  Rosea." 

"It  is  a  lovely  name,"  breathed 
Dorothy.  She  was  gazing  admiringly 
at  the  fairy's  dress.  It  was  a  rich, 
deep  crimson  all  fluted  and  ruffled 
with  a  satin  patticoat  just  like  the 
dress.  It  looked  so  shiny  and  soft 
and  fine.  Dorothy  Elinor  thought 
she  had  never  seen  anything  half  so 
beautiful. 

Then  she  noticed  a  snow-flake  on 
the  fairy's  skirt.  Althea  Rosea  saw 
it  too  and  stooped  to  brush  it  off. 

"Oh,  where  did  it  come  from?" 
gasped  Dorothy. 

"Guess  where,"  the  fairy  laughed. 
"Up   on  the  mountains,"   Dorothy 
guessed. 

"Guess  at  whose  home,"  said  Al- 
thea Rosea. 

"Not  the  seven  dwarfs',"  Dorothy 
Elinor  cried. 
"No,  guess  again." 
"Not  the  three  bears." 
!"No,   no!       He's  anything  in  the 
world  but  a  bear.     His  is  the  only 
home  into  which  the  Elf  of  Selfish- 
ness has  never  crept.     So  his  is  the 
happiest  home  on  earth." 

"Oh,  I  can  never  guess,"  said  Dor- 
othy Elinor. 

"Oh,  yes  you  can.  All  children  love 
him.  Anyone  could  guess  him.  He 
has  a  long,  white  beard.  He  wears 
a  fur  cap.  And  in  one  month  mDre 
he  is  coming  with  his  reindeers." 
"Oh,  Santa  Claus !     Santa  Claus !" 
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laughed  Dorothy  Elinor.    "Have  you 
really  come  from  his  home?" 

"Yes,  really!  Why  here's  a  tiny 
shaving.  It  must  have  caught  on  my 
skirts  in  his  workshop." 

Dorothy  Elinor  was  fairly  dancing 
with  joy.  "Oh,  please,  please,"  she 
cried,  "won't  you  tell  me  more?  Did 
you  see  Nicky  and  Dolly  Dimples 
and  Mama  Santa  Claus?" 

"Yes,  all  of  them.  They  are  pret- 
ty busy.  There  is  only  one  month 
left,  you  know." 

"Do  you  visit  them  often?"  said 
Dorothy. 

"Yes,  very  often.  I  love  them 
best  of  all.  Maybe  you'd  like  to  see 
them,"  Althea  Rosea  smiled. 

"Oh  could  I?  May  I?"  cried  Dor- 
othy Elinor  so  eagerly. 

"Close  your  eyes  tight  and  catch 
hold  of  my  wand,"  said  the  fairy. 
"And  don't  be  frightened  if  you  feel 
faint  when  we  get  away  up  in 
the  air.  And  don't  glance  down  or 
you'll  surely  fall.  Either  close  your 
eyes  or  look  at  me.  Are  you  ready?" 
"Yes,"  gasped  Dorothy  Elinor. 
She  was  deliciously  excited.  Think 
of  going  right  up  in  the  air,  hold  of 
a  fairy's  wand.  And  then  seeing 
Santa  Claus  and  his  home  and  all 
his  family.  1 

Dorothy  Elinor  took  hold  of  the 
wand.  Up  they  went,  up,  up — over 
the  three  tops — over  the  houses.  Oh, 
it  was  fun.  At  first  she  felt  rather 
sinky  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach.  The 
way  you  feel  when  you  go  up  in  an 
elevator. 

Presently  Dorothy  Elinor  felt  her 
feet  brush  against  a  tree  top.  They 
were  coming  down.  She  knew  that. 
She  felt  a  snowflake  on  her  cheek. 
Then  her  foot  touched  the  snowy 
ground  and  she  opened  her  eyes. 

They  were  right  in  the  midst  of 
a  whole  forest  of  Christmas  trees,  big 
trees,  little  trees  and  fairy  trees.  Each 
had  on  a  snow  cap  and  white  mittens 
on  the  tips  of  their  branches. 

"We  are  not  far  from  old  Santa's 


cabin,"  said  Althea  Rosea.  "Think 
how  unselfish  they  are.  Of  all  the 
gifts  they  make  not  one  do  they  keep 
for  themselves.  The  Elf  of  Selfish- 
ness never  gets  into  their  home. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  awful  if  he  did." 
said  Dorothy  Elinor.  "Then  none 
of  us  would  get  any  presents." 

The  very  thought  of  it  made  her 
shiver.  Dorothy  Elinor  felt  very 
thankfM  that  Derminegan  never  got 
into  old  Santa's  home.  She'd  never 
have  had  her  lovely,  big  dolly  nor 
any  of  her  treasures  if  he  had. 

Suddenly  Dorothy's  heart  gave  a 
leap  of  joy.  Old  Santa  was  coming 
towards  them.  He'd  been  out  feed- 
ing his  reindeers.  Nicky  and  Dolly 
Dimples  came  racing  behind.  They'd 
been  flinging  snowballs  in  fun  at  each 
other. 

"Why,  here  comes  one  of  my  lit- 
tle girls,"  shouted  Old  Santa.  "Come, 
Nicky  and  Dolly  Dimples,  here's  a  lit- 
tle girl  to  see  you.  Let  me  see,  you 
are  Dorothy  Elinor  that  I've  heard  so 
much  about.  Well,  how  are  you, 
little  girl  ?"  And  he  pinched  her  play- 
fully on  the  cheek. 

"Ho !    Ho !    And  how  is  your  doll 
lasting  this  year  ?"  laughed  Old  Santa. 
"Fine,  Mr.  Santa  Claus,"  said  Dor- 
othy    "She  isn't  broken  one  bit." 

That's  the  idea !  That's  the  idea !" 
he  repeated.  "I  believe  Nicky  is  at 
work  on  a  doll  carriage  for  her." 

Nicky  and  Dolly  Dimples  came  rac- 
ing up  to  meet  Dorothy  Elinor.  And 
Mama  Santa  Claus  came  out.  She 
was  brushing  saw-dust  from  her 
apron. 

"I've  been  stuffing  dolls,"  she  ex- 
plained as  she  kissed  Dorothy. 

"M:ay  we  have  a  peep  into  your 
workshop  and  see  all  the  children's 
toys,  Mr.  Santa  ?"  said  Althea  Rosea. 
Then  Santa  said  a  most  surprising 
thing.  It  didn't  sound  a  bit  like  Old 
Santa  Claus. 

"Children's  toys  indeed,"  he  grunt- 
ed. "They're  mine!  They're  mine! 
They're  mine!' 
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Dorothy  Elinor  felt  so  bad  she 
could  have  cried.  She  looked  at  the 
fairy  Generosity.  What  would  she 
think. 

Althea  Rosea,  however,  did  not 
look  sad.  She  was  laughing  merrily. 
She  had  seen  Santa  Claus  wink  and 
knew  that  he  was  just  joking.  Also 
she  knew  that  he  must  have  winked 
at  the  Elf  of  Selfishness,  who  was 
hidden  somewhere  near. 

"Oh,  here  you  are,  you  tiny  scamp," 
cried  the  fairy.  "I  knew  you  were 
somewhere  about.  Just  look,  Dorothy 
Elinor,  here  he  is  hidden  away  in  the 
folds  of  my  dress.  When  even  Old 
Santa  Claus  says,  'They're  mine! 
They're  mine  !  They're  mine !'  Even 
if  he  says  it  in  fun  I  know  Twizilywig 
is  somewhere  near." 

Althea  Rosea  waved  her  hand.  A 
small,  white  moth  appeared. 

"Here  you  little  moon-moth,"  she 
cried,  "take  little  Twizilywig  home." 

She  placed  him  on  the  Moon-moth's 
back  and  away  they  started. 

"He  really  can't  help  it,  I  suppose," 
said  the  fairy.  ''And  it  makes  the 
Httle  chap  so  unhappy." 

"Here!  Come  back  here!  you 
young  scalawag,"  laughed  Old  Santa 
Claus.  "I  have  some  work  for  you. 
We'll  cure  you  in  less  than  one 
month." 

Back  flew  the  Moon-moth  and  off 
jumped  the  little  Green  Elf.  Even 
little  impudent  Elves  want  to  see  the 
inside  of  Old  Santa's  home. 

"Scamper  along  with  Dolly  Dim- 
ples," laughed  Old  Santa.  "We'U  put 
you  to  cutting  out  candy  hearts  and 
painting  mottoes  on  them  for  the 
children.  It  will  give  you  so  much 
fun  you'll  forget  all  about  yourself 
and  what  belongs  to  you.  And  you'll 
be  happy  all  the  day  long.  You  tiny 
little  scamp,"  Old  Santa  laughed  as 
he  playfully  pinched  the  little  fellow's 
cheek. ^  Think  of  the  trouble  you 
rnake  in  the  world  when  even  a  sweet 
little  girlie  won't  let  her  sister  sing 
her  songs." 


Old  Santa  laughed  again  and 
looked  at  D'orothy  Elinor  who 
laughed  too. 

She  was  hoping  he  would  take  her 
in  to  see  the  candy  hearts  and  the 
doll  carriage  Nicky  was  making  for 
her  doll,  Beatrice.  But  just  then  a 
moon-beam  floated  down  from  the 
sky.  It  blew  right  over  to  the  fairy. 
"Oh,"  she  cried,  "we  must  be  off. 
The  lady  moon  has  sent  for  me." 

"Did  the  Moon-beam  bring  the 
message  ?"  asked  Dorothy  Elinor. 

"Yes,  dear,"  the  fairy  replied. 
"Moonbeams  are  the  Lady  M^oon's 
messengers.  That  is  the  way  she 
summons  her  fairies.  Good  night.  Old 
Santa  Claus.  Good  night,  Dolly 
Dimples  and  Nicky.  Good  night,  lit- 
tle Twizilywig  and  good  night  Mama 
Santa  Claus.  Perliaps  Mignonette 
may  bring  Dorothy  Elinor  for  a  visit 
some  day.  Hold  tight,  dear,  and  shut 
your  eyes" 

Dorothy  Elinor  forgot  though.  She 
wanted  one  more  peep  at  Old  Santa 
Claus.  And  then  she  let  go  of  the 
wand. 

Down  she  went,  down,  down,  down. 

"Oh  my !  It  will  hurt  when  I  touch 
the  ground,"  she  thought. 

But  it  didn't.  She  felt  as  though 
she  had  just  sunk  down  on  a  feather- 
bed. She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
about.  There  she  was  under  the  old 
Elf  tree  on  the  soft,  warm  leaves. 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  adventure," 
sighed  Dorothy  Elinor. 

It  Couldn't  be  Done 

Somebody  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle  replied 
That  "Maybe  it  couldn't,"  but  he  would 

be  one 
Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he'd  tried. 

So  he  buckkd  right  in  with  a  trace  of 

a  grin 

On  his  face.      If  he  worried  he  hid  it. 

He    started    to   sing   as    he    tackled    the 

thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

— Selected. 
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Little  Miss  Shirk 

(A  Christmas  Fairy  Tale) 

By  Jean  Brown  Fonnesbeck 

There  was  a  small  fairy  whose  name  was  Miss  Shirk ; 
She  danced  and  she  sang,  but  she  never  would  work. 
All  other  fairies  and  brownies  and  elves 
Were  storing-  the  toys  tTiey  had  made,  on  the  shelves 
In  Santa  Claus'  house,  in  that  far  northern  clime, 
And  were  working  both  night  and  day  'till  Christmas  time. 
But  little  Miss  Shirk  was  so  lively  and  gay, 
She  wore  her  best  dresses  and  shoes  every  day; 
She  braided  fine  jewels  into  her  hair, 
And  for  none  but  herself  had  a  thought  or  a  care. 
The  fairies  and  brownies  and  elves — a  glad  band- 
Tried  to  make  a  new  toy  for  each  child  in  the  land. 
They  made  little  bonnets  and  hats  for  the  dolls, 
They  made  tiny  doll  shoes ;  they  covered  the  balls ; 
They  made  little  cradles,  and  cupboards  with  shelves ; 
They  made  buggies  and  carts,  which  they  painted  themselves ; 
They  polished  the  drumsticks  to  go  with  each  drum ; 
They  wound  up  each  top,  that  so  lively  would  hum; 
They  worked,  Oh,  so  fast,  and  they  racked  their  poor  trains 
For  new  ideas  in  motor  boats,  wind  wheels  and  trains  ; 
They  made  crocodiles  that  could  wriggle  and  run ; 
They  made  hopping  rabbits,  and  my!  they  had  fun 
Trying  out  every  toy  when  the  work  was  all  done. 
And  joy  upon  joys,  the  toys  worked,  every  one! 
Then  Santa  Claus  called,  "Come  let's  load  up  the  sleigh. 
And  harness  the  reindeer  without  a  delay, 
And  over  the  hard  snow  go  skimming  away. 
For  tomorrow,  you  know,  is  the  glad  Christmas  day."    ' 
Soon  the  sleigh  was  loaded  as  full  as  t'would  hold. 
The  reindeer  were  harnessed  in  trappings  of  gold. 
Then  Santa  said,  "Fairies  and  brownies  and  fays, 
All  you  who  have  worked  may  go  with  me  today." 
In  a  twinkling  these  helpers  became  very  small. 
And  they  drove  off  with  Santa, — fays,  brownies,  and  all 
Then  little  Miss  Shirk,  who  was  left  all  alone. 
Could  not  sing,  could  not  dance,  could  do  nothing  but  moan. 
She  sobbed,  and  she  cried,  and  she  said,  "Oh,  dear  me, 
I'm  as  wretched  and  lonely  as  a  fairy  can  be. 
Oh,  I  wish,  how  I  wish  I  had  helped  with  the  toys 
To  take  over  the  world  to  the  good  girls  and  boys. 
If  only  I'd  tried  to  make  somebody  glad, 
I  wouldn't  be  left  here  so  lonely  and  sad." 
She  thought  for  a  moment,  tTien  wiping  her  eyes, 
Said,  "I  know  what  I'll  do,  I'll  prepare  a  surprise 
For  Santa  Claus  dear,  and  the  good  workers,  all. 
I'll  make  candies  and  sweetmeats,  and  cakes,  large  and  small ; 
I'll  make  roaring  fires,  I'll  light  the  great  hall, 
And  when  they  come  home  we  can  have  a  grand  ball." 
How  happy  she  was,  and  how  she  did  work ! 
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This  gay  little  fairy,  this  lively  Miss  Shirk ! 
She  was  busy  all  night,  then  just  at  the  dawn, 
"     She  heard  many  voices  out  on  the  lawn. 
Quickly  she  opened  the  hall  doors  so  wide, 
And  said,  "Welcome  nome,  friends,  please  come  right  inside." 
Good,  tired   old  Santa  just  kept  rubbing  his  eyes, 
"Well,  well,  dear  Miss  Shirk,  this  is  a  surprise!" 
How  the  frolicsome  brownies  enjoyed  themselves ! 
I  wish  you'd  have  seen  those  fairies  and  elves ! 
They  laughed,  and  they  danced,  they  sang  merry  songs, 
The  ball  went  on  gaily  that  Christmas  day  long. 
They  said,  "Good  Miss  Shirk,  you  are  surely  a  dear, 
To  fin  all  our  hearts  with  such  gladness  and  cheer !" 
TTien  little  Miss  Shirk,  as  demure  as  could  be, 
Went  over  and  sat  upon  Santa  Glaus'  knee. 
She  whispered,  "Dear  Santa,  please  give  me  a  chance, 
To  help  you  next  year — I'll  not  just  sing  and  dance." 
Then  Santa  said  kindly,  "Next  year  you  may  work. 
And  your  name  shall  be  Gladheart, — no  longer  Miss  Shirk." 

Christmas  and  the  Baby 

By  L.  Lula  Greene  Richards 

Christmas  is  baby's  day ! 

Laughing  and  cooing, 
See  how  she  watches 

What  others  are  doing. 
Bright  objects  attract  her, 

But  see  how  she  seeks 
For  father's  dear  kiss 

On  her  forehead  and  cheeks. 

Of  gifts  and  of  greetings 

The  others  may  boast. 
But  kisses  and  petting. 

She  prizes  the  most. 
Could  every  one  learn  of 

The  sweet  baby  small, 
Pure  love  would  indeed  be 

The  best  gift  of  all. 

If  truly  we  love 

We  will  share  as  we  should, 
With  others  all  things 

That  are  helpful  and  good. 
The  kind,  gentle  whisper, 

Warm  clasp  of  the  hand— 
For  wealth  never  failing, 
•    Such  simple  things  stand. 
Learn  wisdom  of  babes, 

Let  it  work  as  a  leaven 
Preparing  our  souls  for 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
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Happyland 

By  H.  Oxley  Stengel 

The  Land  in  which  the  Red   Cross 
wishes  Every  child  to  Dwell. 

IV 

iSuch  busy  children  you  never  did 
see !  The  fairies  and  elfins  just 
chuckled  with  glee  to  observe  the  keen 
interest  which  one  and  all  showed  in 
writing  of  Happyland — hillside  and 
road.  The  pen  pictures  varied — (as 
artist  do,  too,  in  presenting  the  same 
lands  on  canvas  for  you).  Some  pic- 
ture the  valleys  and  others  the 
heights;  one  stresses  the  shadows — 
another  the  lights.  So,  in  showing  the 
picture  in  words  for  the  book — the 
scenery  differs — (but  3/OM'll  take  a 
look  at  the  page  of  verse  and  the  pages 
of  prose,  on  the  happiest  subject  that 
one  could  propose!) 

At  a  sign  from  wee  Airy  the  pens 
were  laid  down  and  all  the  wood  folk 
gathered  eagerly  'round.  The  volume 
was  dainty  when  bound  in  soft  gold, 
(the  covers  were  maple  leaves  just 
touched  by  the  cold).  But,  before 
reading,  dear,  wise  Airy  Elf  proposed 
a  short  drill  and  she  led  it  herself. 
"For  too  long  sitting  is  not  good  you 
know,  and  physical  drills  aid  children 
to  grow."  On  the  carpet  of  green 
they  marched  and  they  ran,  they  stood 
at  attention  without  moving  a  hand. 
The  fairies  and  elves  all  commented, 
too,  on  how  straight  each  back  was 
when  lined  up  to  view.  Then  they  sat 
on  the  grass  and  a  reader  began 
Chapter  One  of  ■  the  children's  own 
book  "Happyland." 

V 
This  first  chapter  by  chance  a  little 
girl  wrote,  and  since  you  haven't  the 
book  /  can  easily  quote.  Here's  what 
small  Mary  S.  had  to  say  about  What 
Happyland's  Like — do  you  agree  that 
she's  right? 

CHAPTER  ONE 

"Happyland  is  the  place  I  find  af- 
ter I've  tried  so  hard  to  mind   (and 


help  my  mother  and  father,  too,  by  do- 
ing what  they  would  have  me  do — 
such  as  drinking  milk,  or  going  to 
bed — almost  in  daytime— because  they 
say  I  won't  grow  big  and  strong  some 
day  unless  I  do.  And  it's  then  I  find 
I'm  in  Happyland  because  I  mind.  T 
feel  so  happy  and  dance  on  air,  and 
everything  looks  different  there.  You 
don't  feel  cross  and  everywhere  you 
see  beautiful  things  and  have  sweet 
thoughts  and  somehow  all  the  'don'ts' 
and  'oughts'  like  goblins  hide  away 
from  sight.  And  everyone  smiles  and 
says,  'That's  right!  What  a  happy 
child  you  are  today.'  (Not  knOAving 
I'm  Happy  in  Happyland  anyway  !)  I 
go  out  doors  and  there  I  find  a  hai'py 
§un  and  a  happy  wind,  that  plays  with 
the  leaves  and  the  bending  trees,  and 
sings  me  a  song  as  if  to  please.  '  Oh. 
Happyland's  where  things  go  right 
and  you  feel  so  good  and  never  qui-- 
know  whether  the  fairies  carried  vou 
there  or  if  they're  not  hiding  every- 
where and  telling  you  how  to  find  the 
fun  m  giving  and  doing  and  getting 
done  the  things  you  used  to  dislike 
so  before  you  passed  through  Hap- 
pyland's magic  door. 

(to  be  continued) 

A  Battle  for  Young  Soldiers 

Hold  it  back,  tie  it  down, 

Bind  it  fast  and  tight; 
Set  your  lips  together  close; 

Which  will  win  the  fight? 

Let  it 'go  wild  and  free. 

Running  reckless  riot; 
Surely  that  will  quickly  be 

An  end  of  peace  and  quiet. 

Strongest  men  of  all,  you  know, 

Find  it  hard  to  do. 
If  you  try  your  very  best, 

Victory  for  you. 

Try  it  hard,  bring  to   it 

Firm  determination; 
If  you  rule  it  well  and  good. 

You   can  rule   a  nation. 

To  all  the  heroes  who  have  been 
Tried  and  told  and  sung. 

Let  us  add  the  sturdy  boy 
Who  can  hold  his  tongue. 

—Youth's  Companion. 


The 
Childi^ns; 
Budget  gox 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  story  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photograph,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawing,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  ^nd 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  in  black  and  white  and  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must   not   be   folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple   Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  West 

On  a  hill  out  in  the  west, 
Is  where  I  like  to  be  the  best ; 
Here  they  harvest  the  tall  grain, 
And  you  get  all  wet  with  rain. 

Here  the  coyotes  howl  at  night, 
When  the  moon  is  shining  bright ; 
And  the  rabbits  make  their  nest. 
In  the  straw  piles  in  the  west. 

Johnnie  Wood, 
Age  9  Box  877, 

Rexburg,  Idaho. 


WASH   DAY  ON   THE  FARM 

Photo  by  M.  Bernice  Christensen 
Age  14        364  N.  2nd  West,  S.  L.  C. 


Sunset 

The  golden  sun  is  setting 
Behind  the  mountains  high. 

The  sleepy  flowers  are  closing, 
Till  mofn  they  say  goodbye. 

The  sky  is  full  of  colors 

So  beautiful  and  rare, 
They  enchant  us  so  we  all  forget. 

Each  sorrow  and  each  care. 

The  clouds  are  of  a.  golden  hue, 
With  bits  of  pink  they  part. 

It  makes  us  glad,  despite  our  gloom. 
It  cheers  the  saddened  heart. 

Below,  the  trees  so  fresh  and  green 

Sway  gently  to  and  fro. 
While  birdies  in  the  branches 

Fly  gaily  high,  then  low. 

Are  not  these  scenes  enchanting? 

Memory  will   not  efface. 
The  trees,  flowers,  and  waters, — 
Isn't   God's   footstool   a   wonderful 
place  ? 

Wilda  Hammond, 
Age  14  Twin  Falls,  Ida., 

Box  1029. 
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The  Boy  Scouts 

I  am  a  registered  American  Boy  Scout, 

I  belong  to  a  ram  patrol. 
Scoutcraft  helps  you  in  camping  out, 

And  promoting  self  control. 

So  if  you  are  twelve  years  old, 

And  want  a  lot  of  fun. 
Just  join  the  Boy  Scout  ranks, 

And  you'll  see  what  we  have  done. 
Walter  Buss, 
Age  14.         Box  34,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

Provo,  Utah. 


Photo  by  Alice  Johnson 
Age    16  Richfield,   Idaho 

A  Refreshing  Rain 

It  has  been  raining  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes.  I  see  the  corn  through 
the  window.  There  is  a  most  refresh- 
ing breeze  blowing.  It  blows  the  corn 
just  enough  to  make  it  look  pretty. 
The  rain  has  livened  up  the  corn  un- 
til I  can  almost  tell  how  it  feels. 

Have  you  ever,  after  a  very  hot 
day,  had  a  cool  rain  and  breeze  come 
up  in  the  late  afternoon  ?  It  feels  and 
smells  so  good.  I  would  like  to  go 
right  out  in  it  and  breathe  great 
deep  breaths  and  stretch  myself  out 
and  get  wet  and  cooled  off  clear 
through.  Then  it  seems  as  if  it  never 
would  feel  dry  and  sultry  again.    It 


is  almost  the  best  thing  there  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  after  a  long  hot  day, 
to  have  a  rain  and  breeze  such  as 
this.  Belle  Brinkerhoff, 

Age  13  Woodruff,  Ariz. 

The  Little  Stream 

Little  stream  with  laughing  waters. 
Flowing  on  and  on  each  day ; 

Sparkling  ripples  gaily  dancing 

Through  the  blooming  flowers  of 
May. 

On  and  on  and  never  resting, 

Little  stream:  you  flow. 
Night  is  coming,  birds  are  humming, 

Here  the  cold  winds  blow. 

Down  the  hillside  through  the  mead- 
ows, 

Where  the  cattle  stray; 
And  the  cooling  breezes  make 

The  flowers  bend  and  sway. 

Through  fields  of  grass  and  clover. 

Past  houses,  barns  and  trees  ; 
Where   birds   who    wiork   and    never 
shirk, 
Are  happy  as  can  be.    y 
Gladys  Nelson, 
Age  12  2409  So.  State  St., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Honorable  Mention 

Nina  Brinkerhoff,  Woodruff,  Ariz. 
Wallace  Cooper,  Bennett,  Utah. 
Kezia  Erickson,  Heber  City,  Utah. 
Lajetta  Gardner,  LaMont,  Idaho. 
Olive  Gosling,  Ewell,  Utah. 
Wanda    Harper,    Box    103,    Oakley. 

Idaho. 
Anna  Harker,  Shelley,  Idaho. 
Eleen    Rosilia    Higbee,    Toquerville 

Utah. 
Thelma  Hyde,  Rupert,  Idaho. 
Lois  Johnson,  Thistle,  Utah. 
Rose  Liechty,  Provo,  Utah. 
Ruth  Olsen,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Lavenia  Wanberg,  Mid  vale,  Utah. 
Qadys   Wootton,    Butler,   Utah. 
Sadie  L.  Wade,  Liberty,  Utah. 
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ALAMA   NELL  STEWART 

Photo  by  Irene  Stewart 
Age  10  Alamo,  Nevada 

The  Rose  Princess 

Long,  long  ago,  in  a  very  beautiful 
land  across  the  sea  stood  a  very  beau- 
tiful palace.  It  was  very  different 
from  other  palaces.  It  was  built  out 
of  rose  bushes,  the  limbs  of  which 
were  bent  and  twined  until  it  looked 
like  a  tower.  The  roses  were  always 
blooming  so  you  can  imagine  it  was 
a  wonderful  sight. 

Out  in  the  garden  stood  a  child. 
She  was  about  12  years  old,  and  had 
blue  eyes.  Her  name  was  Floribelle, 
but  everyone  called  her  Rose. 

"Oh!  you  little  darling,"  she  cried 
as  she  lifted  a  pretty  bird  and  put 
it  to  her  rosy  cheeks. 


She  ran  into  the  beautiful  palace 
and  in  the  bedroom  to  her  father  who, 
at  the  time,  was  ill. 

"Come,  my  little  Rose,"  said  her 
father,  "What  have  you  in  your 
hand?" 

"It  is  a  pretty  bird,"  said  Rose. 
"Rose  it  is  wrong  to  keep  a  little 
bird  imprisoned :  let  it  go,  my  dear." 

Oh !  how  Rose  wanted  to  keep  it 
but  she  left  the  room.  She  ran  to 
her  room  put  the  bird  in  the  cage 
as  her  little  sister  Maria  came  in. 
Rose  then  told  her  sister  that  her 
father  bought  the  bird  for  her.  That 
night  Rose  couldn't  sleep  because  she 
kept  thinking  of  the  bird.  She  had 
disobeyed  her  father.  She  put  on  her 
robe,  and  ran  out  where  she  spied  a 
little  bird  could  and  shivering  and 
chirping  faintly. 

"Oh  maybe  my  bird  is  its  mother," 
cried  Rose,  "I  will  tell  Maria  now." 
She  ran  in  the  house.  Maria  waking 
said, 

"Why  Rose  what  are  you  doing?" 

"Maria,  please  forgive  me.      I  told 

you  a  lie.     Papa  didn't  give  me  that 

bird.    I  found  it  and  this  must  be  its 

baby  bird,"  cried  Rose  in  tears. 

The  next  day  Rose  went  to  her 
father  and  told  him  all. 

"My  dear  Rose,  I  will  forgive  you, 
but  never  disobey  me  again  and  al- 
ways dread  a  lie." 

Nellie  Anderson, 
Age  14  1974  So.  W.  Temple, 

Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


DeVone  Jensen 
Age  13.  Sandy,  Utali. 
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Eventide 

When  the  sun  is  in  the  west, 
Birds  and  bees  have  gone  to  rest ; 
Lowing  cattle  homeward  wend — 
While  snowy  sheep  come  round  the 
bend. 

Clucking  hens  their  wee  ones  call, 
Ducks  and  geese  and  turkeys  all — ■ 
To  the  barnyard  straightway  go, 
For  the  sun  is  sinking  low. 

Milkmaids  come  with  shining  pails, 
Singing  loud  lest  courage  fails; 
Sleek,  fat,  horses  homeward  come 
For  the  day  is  nearly  done. 

Whistling  chore-boys  feeding  swine, 

Crickets  chirping,  in  the  vine ; 

The     barking     dog     the     farmyards 

guard, 
The  playful  kittens  in  the  yard. 

Mother,  father,  happy  still; 
Sitting  by  the  rippling  rill 
Home  is  best  at  country  side, 
Such  is  life  at  eventide. 

Delila  M.  Richards, 
Age  11  Almo,  Idaho. 


BRIDAL    VEIL    FALLS,    PROVO    CANYON 

Photo  by  Marjorie  Webb 

Route  1,  Idaho  Falls,  Ida. 


Photo  by  Grace  Herron, 
Age  13  224  Reed  Ave.,  S.  L.  C. 

"Puzzles" 

Spring  time  now  is  coming  to  our 
frigid  zone 

Bringing  me  a  puzzle — ^how  to  stay  at 
home. 

There'll  be  lilies  on  the  hill  side— teas- 
ing me  away — 

In  the  spare  time  after  cooking,  I'll 
go  there  to  play. 

And  perhaps  festoon  with  posies — un- 
puzzling  to  do, 

Yet  a  mental  action— like  the  puzzle 
sent  by  you, — 

There's  a  mental  friction  in  the  cham- 
ber of  my  mind ; 

That  tells  me  in  its  warble  to  never 
light  behind — 

Try  to  guess  the  puzzles  and  never 
over  look 

The  object  of  your  puzzles  is  bring- 
ing me  a  book. 

Virginia  Porter, 

Age  10        Bicknell,  Wayone  Co.,  Ut. 

Clara's  Chri^mas 

Little  Clara  Brown  lived  with  her 
mother  in  a  tiny  house  on  the  < 
skirts  of  the  town  of  Kaysville.     S'  ' 
had   received    a    few   presents   other 
years  but  did  not  expect  any  this  year 
because  her  father  had  died  leaving 
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them  almost  penniless.  She  did  want 
to  give  her  friend  Mildred  a  present, 
though.  Her  mother  had  taught  her 
that  the  true  Christmas  spirit  camp 
only  to  those  who  loved  to  give  and 
not  those  who  loved  to  receive.  Tw 
days  more  and  Christmas  would  be 
here  and  oh  how  worried  and  anxious 
she  was  getting,  but  she  only  had  five 
cents  and  she  knew  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  anything  nice  with 
that  much. 

One  day  Clara  was  coming  from 
the  neighbor's  house  when  she  found 
a  purse  containing  a  twenty  dollar  bill 
also  a  card  with  the  name  Mrs.  Anna 
Henry,  and  her  address.  Clara  though 
to  herself,  "Now  I  can  buy  Mildred 
a  nice  present."  Then  a  still  small 
voice  said,  "Would  Mildred  want  a 
Christmas  present  bought  with  mone^ 
that  .belonged  to  someone  else  ?"  She 
turned  around  and  ran  to  the  address. 
When  she  reached  the  door  she  ran' 
the  door-bell  and  when  a  maid  ap- 
peared asked  for  Mrs.  Henry.  Mrs. 
Henry  asked  her  what  she  could  do 
for  her.  Clara  showed  her  the  money 
and  purse.  Mrs.  Henry  asked  her 
where  she  found  it,  what  made  her 
bring  It  there,  and  why  didn't  she  keep 
It.  Clara  told  her  that  her  mother 
had  taught  her  to  never  keep  any- 
thing that  did  not  belong  to  her. 

Then  Mrs.  Henry  got  a  five  dollar 
bill  and  told  Clara  this  was  for  her 
honesty.      Clara   ran   home   to   show 
her  mother  and  tell  her  what  had  ha 
pened. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to 
the  store.  She  bought  Mildred  a 
present  and  then  gave  the  rest  of  the 
money  to  her  mother,  never  thinking 
of  herself.  ^ 

Christmas  morning  came  and  Clara 
was  up  at  daylight.  She  dressed 
quickly  and  ran  to  the  kitchen.  There 
she  saw  a  new  sled,  a  pair  of  mittens 
her  stocking  was  about  to  run  over 
with  candy  and  nuts  and  a  large  box 
She  untied  it  and  there  lay  a  beautiful 
doll  with  golden  hair.     She  read  on 


the  Christmas  card,  "To  little  unself- 
ishness, from  Mildred."  Tears  were 
running  down  Clara's  cheeks  when' 
her  mother  came  in. 

"Mama,  who  sent  this  sled  and 
other  things  ?"  cried  Clara. 

"I   think    Mrs.    Henry;  .did,"   an- 
swered her  mother  handing  Clara  the 
Christmas  card.    It  read:    "It  is  bet 
ter  to  be  honest  and  unselfish  than 
gain  all  the  riches  in  the  world." 

La  Von  Robins, 
Age  15        Scipio,  Millard  Co.,  Utah 

A  Chri^mas  Gathering 

It  was  the  kind  of  gathering  you  all 
know  of.  All  the  aunts  and  cousins 
and  mothers  were  assembled  under- 
grandma's  roof.  Of  course  a  big  din- 
ner had  been  prepared  for  them. 

Everything  was  ready  and  grand- 
ma, clad  in  a  black  silk  dress,  received 
her  children  with  a  glad  smile  of  wel- 
come. ■  '; 

They  were  soon  all  at  the  table, 
grandpa  at  one  end  and  grandma  at 
the  other.  My !  What  a  lot  of  good 
things  to  eat:  puddings,  pies,  cakes, 
potatoes,  hot  biscuits,  and  butter  of 
grandma's  own  make,  cranberry  sauce 
and  chicken.  Indeed,  there  were  so 
many  good  things  to  eat  that  grandma 
had  to  put  a  lot  on  the  sideboard. 

After  the  dinner  was  over  Aunts 
Ruth  and  Edith  washed  the  dishes 
and  Marie  tidied  the  room,.  Then  they 
gathered  around  the  fireplace  to  roast 
apples  and  pop  popcorn,  crrxk  nuts 
and  tell  jokes.  The  children  were 
beginning  to  get  tired.  So  after  grand- 
pa had  told  them  all  a  story  of  the 
Indians  and  about  crossing  the 
plains,  they  sang  a  song  and  all  went 
to  bed. 

After  all  the  children  were  asleep 
grandpa  took  hold  of  grandma's  hand 
and  they  went  up  the  stairs  to  take 
a  last  look  at  their  loved  ones. 

Blanche  Bennett, 
Age  12  Saber,  Alta,  Canada, 

Box  13 


CITIES  IN  PENNSYLmNIA 


BY  WALTEF^  WEUUMAN 


Prizes  of  books  will  be  given  to  the 
first  ten  of  those  under  seventeen  who 
correctly  solve  the  above  puzzle,  and 
send  us  the  best  original  drawing,  or 
photograph,  or  the  best  article  of  not 
to  exceed  two  hundred  words,  or  poem 
of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines  on  any 


subject.  Answers  must  be  in  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1921,  and  all  contributions  are 
subject  to  the  rules  provided  in  "The 
Children's  Budget  Box."  Address 
Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  Instructor, 
Room  202,  L.  D.  S.  Church  Office 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


rmdv   and  the  \y^slies 

. SE 


OO,  coo !  I  want  to  speak  to  you !  '* 
said  Mrs.  Purpleneck,  "  So  now  I 
am  a  Pigeon !  '*  thought  Prindy, 
as  the  little  ^^  -e^J  came  flying 
to  the^^^^at  their  mother's  call. 
**  Mrs,  Pouter  and  Mrs.  Fantail  have 
come!**  said  Mrs.  Purpleneck.  **You  can  see  them 
down  by  the^^^^^_  But  do  not  go  near  them,  my 
dears.  They  are  too  proud.  Look  how  Mrs.  Pouter 
struts  and  Mrs.  Fantail  spreads  -  her  ^^  like  a 
!     Do  not  drink  from  the..^^fe>  or  eat  from 


the  <^^^  when  they  are  near,  or  they  will  snub 
you !  **  So  the  little  J^^.  promised  and  away  they 
all  flew  to  the  ^^^ .  But  Prudy  Purpleneck  was 
very  thirsty.  Come,  she  said  to  fflF-T  ,  we 
will  fly  down  and  get  a  drink  from  the,,^^^  when 
they  are  not  looking.**  So  down  they  flew.  But  jUst 
as  J^mdy  settled  on  the  edge  of  the^^^^^,^,up  came 
and    Gx  and  Prudy  was  so  startled  that  she 


faTover  plop!  into  the  f^C  !  £  Oh  dear!'*  she 
cned.  **What  shall  1  doT  My  ^i^are  so  wet, 
I  cannot  fly,  and  the  big  T^^.  will  come  and  catch 
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me! 


me! 


"Le^  me  help!'*  cried  /^  **And 
cried  '^^^  Then  Prindy  popped  Prudy  into 
her  little^^fe3,  and  Mrs.  Pouter  took  ovaJP 
and  Mrs.  Fanlail  the  other,  and  up  they  flew 
with   her   to    the^^ ^^^&  .     **Thank-you  so  much!" 


cried  Mrs,  Purpleneckt  **And  won*t  you  come 
in?**  **Thank-you,  we  will,**  said  Mrs.  Pouter 
and  Mrs.  Fantail,  and  in  they  went.  **They 
are  not  proud,  my  dears,'*  said  ^^^^  ,  when  they 
had  flown  away.  **It  is  only  their  ^^^?  that  de- 
ceived Us!"  "It  is  fun  to  live  with  the  pigeons!'* 
thought  Prindy.  **I  wish,  I  wish!"  and  pop!  she 
was  not  in  the  ^^^^  any  more,  but  standing  in  the 


^T^^with  Little  Brother  laughing  at  her  from  the 


L  „**Was   it    fun,    Pnhdy,"   he   cried,    "to 
live  with  the  birds  and  the  beasts  and  the] 
"Ij^was    great    fun,"    said 

"But  I'd  rather  be  a 
little  ^[^^  and  live  here  in  my 
ownJ^^^jLwith  you!" 
Then  she  hugged  w^  and 
away  they  ran  menrily^fei._     ^: 


ufrrH"-^ 


THE  FUHhY 


Matrimonial  Bliss 

Hubby:  "You  hadn't  a  rag  to  your 
back  when  I  married  you." 

Wifey:  "Yes,  but  I've  got  plenty 
now.' 

Conclusive 

He  (on  the  pier):  "Haven't  I  seen 
you  somewhere  some  time?" 

She:      "Quite   likely.      I   was   there." 

No  Answer 

Sandy  was  fishing,  and  Donald,  who 
was  passing,  asked:  "Hoo  are  the  fi&h 
today,  Sandy?" 

"I  dinna  ken,"  answered  Sandy.  "I 
dropped  them  a  line,  but  so  far  I've 
nae  reply." 

Characteristic 

Judge:  "What  have  you  to  say  to  the 
charge  of  assault?" 

Defendant:  "Well,  your  honor,  he 
called  me  an  ass.'  ' 

Judge:  "Ah!  And  naturally  you 
kicked." 

Sympathetic 

Boy:  "A  man  called  while  you  were 
out,  sir.  He  said  he  wanted  to  thrash 
you." 

Editor:  "And  what  did  you  say  to 
him?" 

Boy:  "I  said  I  was  sorry  you  were 
out,  sir." — Exchange. 

Good  Enough 

"What  is  this  we  have  for  breakfast?" 
asked   Mr.    Newlymarried. 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  troubled 
eyes.  "It  was  to  have  been  bacon," 
she  said,  "but  poor  cook's  burnt  it." 

"Poor  cook!  I  should  think  so,  in- 
deed," exclaimed  Mir.  Newlymarried. 
'Have  you  given  her  notice?" 

"Oh,  no,  we  mustn't  be  too  cross  with 
her,  darling,"  said  his  wife.  "Won't 
you  be  satisfied  with  a  kiss  for  break- 
fast?" she   coaxed,  archly. 

"All  right,  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Newly- 
married, suddenly  pacified.  "Call  her 
in." 


Meeting  Up  With  Bre'r  Skunk 

There  was  a  young  man  from  the  city, 
Wiho  saw  what  he  thought  was  a  kitty; 

He  gave  it  a  pat, 

And  soon  after  that 
He   buried   his   clothes— what   a   pity! 

Just  the  Way! 

Mary  had  a  little  hen 

That  caused  her  many  a  tear. 
It  used  to  lay  when  eggs  were  cheap 

And  stopped  when  they  were  dear. 

Obvious 

"Why  is  a  pancake  like  the  sun?" 
"Dot's    easy,"    answered    the    Swede, 
"It  rises  but  of   '^er  yeast  and  sets  be- 
hind the  vest." 

Why  Worry? 

Hub:  "What  are  these  chops — lamb 
or  pork?" 

Wlife:     "Can't  you  tell  by  the  taste?" 

Hub:    "No." 

Wife:  "Well,  then,  what  difference 
does  it  make?" 

Deadly 

Tommy:*  "What  is  the  most  deadly 
poison  known?'" 

Aviator:      "Aviation    poison." 

Tommy:  "How  much  does  it  take 
to  kill  a  person?" 

Aviator:      "One   drop!" 

In  Full  Accord 

A  boarding-school  boy  wrote  to  his 
uncle  for  financial  aid,  and  then,  feeling 
rather  nervous  about  the  impression  his 
letter  would  make,  added  this  postscript: 

"P.  S.:Dear  uncle,  I  am  so  ashamed 
to  have  to  ask  you  for  this  money  that 
I  have  run  after  the  postman  a  long  way 
to  get  it  back,  but  I  could  not  catch 
him.  My  only  wish  is  that  you  will 
never  get  the  letter  now. — Your  loving 
Nephew." 

The  uncle  replied  by  return  of  post: 

"My  dear  Nephew:  I  am  hastening  to 
make  you  happy  by  telling  you  that  your 
wish  was  granted.  I  never  received  your 
letter." 
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Your 

present 
piano 
taken  in 
trade  at 
allowance 


Children  are  great  imitators— the  im- 
pressions they  get  are  lasting.  A  player- 
piano  brings  to  your  home  music  played 
perfectly — ^just  as  the  composer  intended 
it  to  be  played.  The  children  then  learn 
to  appreciate  good  music  and  to  like  and 
want  the  BEST. 

The  Aeolian  Player-Piano 

is  made  by  the  world's  largest  makers  of 
musical  instruments.  It  is  easy  to  play 
— and  its  quality  is  lasting.  Both  the 
factory  and  Consolidated  Music  Company 
GUARANTEE  it  absolutely. 

Send  postcard  for  FREE:  catalogs, 
prices  and  lowest  terms. 
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MUSIC  COMPBkNY 


ROYAL  W.  DAYNES,  Manager. 
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Easily  prepared  and  easy  to  eat 

The    groundwork    of    a    muscle- 
building  meal. 

PIERCE'S 

Pork  and  Beans 


I — 1 
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I  The  Gift  You  | 

I  Must  Give  | 

I  Suggests,  at  once,  sparkling  jew-  | 

I  elry,     shining     silver,     pretty  | 

I  bracelets,  dependable  watches,  | 

I  pins,    pendants — at    this     gift  | 

I  store.     Perfectly  safe  to  shop  f 

I  with  us  by  mail.     Our  reason-  | 

I  able   prices    ease   the   way    to  I 

I  purchase.  | 


I     Sanatorily  packed     Everlastingly  backed  by 

Utah  Canning  Co. 

I      The  daddy  of  'em  all.      Ogden  since  1888 
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Send  for  Free  Samples 


BOYD  PARK  I 

JEWELERS  j/ks    I 

BOYD  PARK  BLDG.    166  MAIN  STREET     I 
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Dlalog8,MonologsM|  ■  MAVaudevllIe  Acts 
Musical  EeadlngsW  I  H  W  ^  How  to  Stage  a  Play 
Drills,  Pageants!  iMffV  I  VMake  -  up  Goods 
Tableaux,  Jokes,  Folk  Dances,  Entertainments, 
Becltatlons,Paiitomlmes,Mlnstrel  Material, Speakers, 
Commencement  Manual  full  of  New  Ideas  and  FlanSt 
CatalogFree.T.S.Denison&Co.Dept,  a.  Chicago 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


BROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientific  in- 
yention,  the  wonderful  new 
discoYcry  that  relieve*  rupt- 
ure will  be  tent  o|a  trial.  No 
obnoxious  spring:*  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  saWes. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prore  it.  Protect- 
ed by  U.  S.  patents.  Cata- 
logue and  measarc  Uanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  aaid 
address  today. 

C.E.  BROOKS,     240B     State  St.,  Marshall,  Midi 
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I    Practical,  Useful  Gifts  Most  Appreciated    | 

i  Gifts  that  the  recipient  will  use  every  day — practical,  sensible  gifts  are  the  | 

I  ones  that  are  most  appreciated.    They  become  constant  reminders  of  the  givers.  | 

I  SEND  US  YOUR  MAIL  ORDERS  for  Fountain  Pens,  Eversharp  Pencils,  Desk  | 

I  Pads  and  Blotters,  Greeting  Cards,  Fine  Stationery,  Memo  Books,  Leather  Brief  § 

I  Cases,  Chair  Pads,  etc.    ORDER  AT  ONCE.  j 
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— a  beautiful  Christmas  gift 
—useful  Christinas  gift 

— a  lasting  Christmas  gift 

— a  welcome  Christmas  gift 

An  Electrical  Appliance 

Something  special  for  Dad  or  Mother  or  Sister  or  a  special  friend  is 
happily  obtained  in  an  electric  appliance.  There's  an  unusual — a 
delightful  variety  from  which  to  select.  Everything  from  an  auto  engine 
heater  to  an  electric  range — from  a  curling  iron  to  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
Let  us  show  you  TODAY. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

"Efficient  Public  Service'' 

H  .  11 
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j      Get  all  the  newest  I  j  Yuletide 
I  fall  styles  in   Men's,  |  |  //^^^/«pcc 
I  Women's  and   Boys'  |  |  ^f^PPl'^eSS 

I  Apparel  on  Credit.      |  I       ~*^^°  ^^'*  ^®  expressed 

I  I  I  by    sending    your    friends 

I  Little  payments  weekly  or  month-  |  |  Christmas  Greeting  Cards. 

I  ly   solve  the   Clothes  Problem   at  |  j  They  radiate  that  Yuletide 

I  NORD'S.  I  I  Happiness  which  one  seeks 


Credit  to  Out-oj-Town  People 

NORD'S 


270-272  STATE  STREET 


SO  much  at  Xmas  time. 


A   most  complete  stock 
now  being  shovm  at 

.^^^    The  House  of 

Pembroke 


I  OPP""**'  A«erbach's  |    |      •*"  22  East  Broadway  | 
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UNION 
MADE 


DAYUGHT 
FACTORY 


"NEVER-RIP"  BRANDS 

Overalls,  Mechanic  Suits,  Khaki  Pants  and  Coats,  "Allovers"  for  Kiddies,  Riding 
and  Hiking  Pants,  "Made-Rite"  Work  Shirts.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


JOHN  seoweROFT  s  soms  eo. 

OGHBN,  UTAH,  SIIV0B  18SO 


XMAS 

CHOCOLATES 


You  will  want  the  best  of  candy  in  the  home  during  the  holidays.  Therefore,  place  an 
order  now  for  our  standard  High  Grade  Chocolates  packed  in  boxes  from  one-half  to  five 
pounds.        Sent  everywhere  by  parcel  post. 

KEELEY  ICE  CREAM  CO. 

55  South  Main— 160  South  Maii^-^eO  South  State— Candy  and  Fountain  Dept.  at  Walker's 


'»"■ 

^M™ 


For  your  Christmas  and  all  year  pleasure, 
a  handsome 

Columbia  Grafonola 

Let  it  fill  your  home  with  music  and  pleasure . 
This  type,  $165 — $14  cash,  $14  a  month 


Write  for 
other  prices 
ind  catalogs 


anaeo/ 
^0\Jae.U.  THAN  TMB  STATE  OP  UTAM" 
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